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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  toriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotts 
precipice  oj  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  Vie  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— ‘Di:  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- 0 — 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PARTIES. 

It  becomes  daily  more  imperative  that  sharper  defining 
I  lines  should  be  drawn  between  the  various  political  par¬ 
ties.  The  old  distinctions  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  or 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  are  by  this  time  comparatively 
obsolete ;  and  though  the  term  “  Liberal-Conservative  ” 
has  been  concocted  to  describe  a  certain  section  of  the 
stagnant  party,  whilst  the  term  “  Radical  ”  has  been  in¬ 
discriminately  applied  to  the  more  advanced  and  eager 
reformers,  still  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  the 
appellations  in  common  use  convey  a  very  precise 
meaning.  We  do  not,  however,  concern  ourselves  about 
•appellations,  for  the  truth  is  that  politicians  in  this 
country  have  grown  too  independent  to  fall  conveniently 
under  two  or  three  denominations.  Perhaps  govern¬ 
ment  by  party  will  always  be  the  main  characteristic  of 
English  politics;  but  it  will  differ  very  considerably 
from  what  it  has  been  in  former  years.  There  is  no 
longer  a  clear  twofold  subdivision  amongst  our  legis- 
■  iators,  at  least  of  such  a  nature  as  to  obtain  universal 
recognition.  We  might  indeed  apply  an  admirable  dis¬ 
tinction  of  this  kind  to  the  forces  which  contend  in  the 
political  arena.  We  are  all  of  us  either  Advancers  or 
Obstructers ;  but  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  adopt  this 
classification,  the  majority  of  the  latter  would  imme¬ 
diately  claim  the  title  of  the  former,  whilst  repudiating 
the  principles  which  could  alone  justify  their  claim.  We 
must  for  the  present  be  content  to  perceive  the  differences 
without  applying  the  nominal  distinctions ;  at  all  events 
until  the  general  body  of  reformers  is  bold  enough  to 
assume  a  designation  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  both  differences  and  distinctions  into  one  sharp 
contrast. 

The  largest  existing  party  which  can  credit  itself 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  solidarity  is,  no  doubt, 
that  which  recognises  Mr  Disraeli  as  its  leader.  We 
do  not  refer  to  the  whole  301  so-called  Conservatives 
who  have  been  returned  under  that  name  to  the  new 
Parliament.  Mr  Disraeli’s  party,  in  common  with  Mr  Dis¬ 
raeli  s  Government — upon  the  final  constitution  of  which 
we  have  elsewhere  commented  in  detail — is  by  no  means 
the  homogeneous  body  which  his  warmest  friends  w’onld 
have  us  believe.  It  contains  divergent  forces  which 
must  infallibly  make  themselves  felt  before  many  months 
have  passed.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  Obstructives 
pure  and  simple,  who  think  the  Crown,  the  Established 
Church,  and  a  good  many  other  institutions  besides,  well 
worth  defending  even  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
There  are,  again,  a  number  of  waverers  who  once  called 
themselves  Liberals  or  Liberal-Conservatives,  and  who 
will  hereafter  call  themselves  by  anything  but  their 
present  name.  And  there  is  between  these  two  wings 
u  phalanx  of  country  gentlemen,  merchants,  brewers, 
officers  of  the  army,  railway  directors,  and  men  of  more 
uncertain  position  or  profession,  who  find  in  Mr  Disraeli 
u  useful  and  congenial  leader,  who  will  follow  him  blindly 
as  long  as  he  is  successfnl,  who  will  suffer  him  to  educate 
them  as  long  as  he  pays  them  for  the  privilege,  but  w’ho 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  support  him  in  that 


surely-approaching  day  when  he  shall  have  alienated  the 
obstructives  and  frightened  the  waverers.  No  one 
knows  the  danger  of  these  divergent  forces  so  well  as 
Mr  Disraeli  himself ;  and  it  will  be  a  rare  intellectual 
treat  to  watch  how  the  clever  schemer,  who,  seven  years 
ago,  so  greatly  scandalised  two  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  his  present  Cabinet,  will  set  about  and  for  a 
time  succeed  in  the  education  of  his  majority. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  we  find  the  representatives  of  a  still  larger 
number  of  distinct  political  sections.  A  daily  contem- 
porarj',  treating  of  a  kindred  subject,  enumerates  some, 
though  by  no  means  all,  of  the  best  recognised  types  of 
so-called  Liberalism : — “  The  Liberalism  of  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell,  Mr  Bouverie,  and  Mr  Roebuck,  call  it  by  what 
name  they  may,  is  essentially  Whig.  The  Liberalism 
of  Mr  Bright,  Mr  Gladstone,  and  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor, 
call  it  by  what  name  they  may,  is  essentially  Radical. 
There  is  no  intermediate  creed  to  serve  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  party . Of  Liberalism  in  its 

Parliamentary  and  party  form  there  can  be  in  the 
natnre  of  things  bat  the  two  kinds  we  have  described.” 
We  are,  of  coarse,  very  far  from  accepting  the  con¬ 
clusion  here  stated.  The  opposition  which  Mr  Disraeli 
will  have  to  encounter  is  more  promiscuous  in  its  nature 
than  this  would  imply.  He  will  be  met  at  all  points  by 
an  obstinate  resistance ;  but  the  checks  will  be  caused, 
as  a  rule,  by  independent  forces  rather  than  by  the 
operations  of  a  solid  army.  No  doubt  a  certain  obvious 
distinction  may  be  drawn  between  what  are  commonly 
described  as  the  Whig  and  the  Radical  divisions  of  the 
party  which  most  frequently  voted  with  the  outgoing 
Ministry.  But  amongst  the  Radicals  in  particular,— -at 
least  amongst  those  whom  our  contemporary  chooses 
to  call  Radicals, — there  are  certainly  distinctions  as 
wide  as  that  which  exists,  let  us  say,  between  Mr  Roe¬ 
buck  and  his  present  model  statesman.  To  take  the 
three  last-named  gentlemen,  each  representative  in  his 
way  of  a  very  large  body  of  Englishmen,  it  is  manifest 
that  they  are  types  of  well-defined  and  clearly-divided 
sections  of  the  community.  The  first  is  looked  upon  as 
giving  utterance  to  the  views  of  a  considerable  number 
of  advanced  reformers,  comprising  the  great  majority  of 
the  Nonconformists,  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  re¬ 
trenchment,  non-intervention,  free  trade,  and  the  gradual 
extinction  of  indirect  taxes.  The  second  is  the  trusted 
exponent  of  the  temporising  and  compromising  Liberals, 
who  will  only  accept  each  great  and  necessary  reform  as 
it  is  forced  upon  them ;  who  will  wait  until  they  think  a 
particular  amendment  of  the  Constitution  affords  a  suf¬ 
ficient  momentum  to  carry  them  into  power,  and  who 
will  then  grasp  the  helm  of  the  movement,  and  reap  the 
rewards  of  popularity.  The  third  is  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  reforms  in  their  unpopular  stages, — the 
professed  advocate  of  the  democracy,  instinctively  pre¬ 
ferring  the  weaker  side,  which  can  offer  no  rewards  to 
those  who  serve  it.  It  is  evident  enough  that  there  is  a 
far  closer  connection  between  a  mild  Whig  and  a  mild 
Tory  than  between  the  first  two  or  the  last  two  of  these 
three  Radical  types. 

But  again,  it  wonld  be  folly  to  lose  sight  of  that  vast 
and  increasingly  powerful  party,  existing  for  the  present 
rather  in  the  constitnencies  than  in  Parliament,  the 
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one  Conservatives.  After  this  overwhelming  vote  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  Times  to  try  any  longer  to 
gull  its  readers  into  the  belief  that  Home  Rule  is  but  a 
bugbear  raised  by  the  rabid  few  ;  for  if  ever  a  nation 
gave  forth  a  clear,  unmistakable,  and  deliberate  verdict 
as  to  the  policy  that  it  desired  in  the  future,  it  was  in^ 
the  Irish  ballot  vote  of  February,  187-4. 

Those  who  have  hitherto  affected  to  despise  the  move¬ 
ment,  startled  by  its  success,  are  now  endeavouring  to 
detract  from  its  thoroughness  by  hints  of  more  or  less 
vagueness  as  to  the  fidelity  of  many  of  the  recent  con- 
verts  ;  but  in  the  fifty-nine  members  of  Parliament  that 
we  have  counted  as  Homo  Rulers,  there  is  not  one  included 
whose  definite  acceptance  of  the  platform  of  the  recent 
Dublin  Conference  has  not  been  assured  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  in  black  and  white,  and  the  feeling  of  the  Irish 
population  is  so  strong  that  the  man  who  rattens,”  or 
plays  the  Adullamite,  will  be  irretrievably  disgraced. 
In  fact,  there  is  more  fear  of  the  majority  of  the  Home 
Rulers  running  away  with  their  leader  than  of  their  not 
answering  promptly  to  his  call. 

The  Irish  elections,  individually  considered,  abound  in 
interest,  and  have  not  received  the  attention  that  they 
deserve  at  the  hands  of  the  English  press.  Time  only 
permits  a  passing  allusion  to  one  or  two  of  the  more 
significant.  Many  of  those  who  are  now  ready  blindly 
to  condemn  any  degree  of  Irish  independence  might 
think  rather  differently  of  the  movement  if  they  would 
deign  to  give  it  the  attention  it  deserves.  Forgetful  of 
the  fact  that  Mr  Butt  is  himself  a  Protestant,  and  that 
one  of  the  specific  characteristics  of  Home  Rule  is  its 
non-identification  with  any  of  the  creeds  of  Christendom, 
many  of  the  orthodox  Nonconformists  seem  to  think 
that  they  have  done  their  duty  as  British  citizens  by  ’ 
chalking  on  Mr  Butt’s  back,  and  on  the  back  of  all  his 
followers,  “  No  Popery,”  and  then  running  away.  Such 
was  the  illogical  and  utterly  contemptible  conduct  of  the 
“  Tower  Hamlets  Nonconformist  Association,”  who,  in 
a  circular  recommending  the  electors  how  to  vote  at  the 
recent  contest,  declined  even  to  consider  the  claims  of 
Captain  Maxse,  because  forsooth  he  was  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule !  We  should  scorn  almost  to  argue  with 
these  gentlemen,  but  still  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  that  the  Ballot  and  the  Home  Rule  cry  have  together 
deprived  many  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  what  Pro¬ 
testants  consider  their  illegitimate  sway  over  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  electors.  The  election  for  Limerick 
County  affords  striking  proof  of  the  waning  of  the 
power  of  the  ecclesiastics  when  set  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  At  that  election  O’Sullivan  was  the 


neglect  of  which  has  already  ruined  more  than  one 
great  Administration.  We  refer  to  the  ever-restless 
reserve  forces  of  the  English  people,  from  which  suc¬ 
cessive  Reform  Bills  draw  successive  levies  to  recruit 
the  enfranchised  classes,  but  which  are  always  left 
suffSciently  strong  and  numerous  to  be  a  mighty  power 
in  the  State.  It  is  true  that  there  are  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  few  men  who  are  never  slow  to  speak  and 
to  make  themselves  heard  on  behalf  of  the  lowest  orders 
of  political  society ;  but  they  are  the  champions,  not  the 
delegates,  of  those  for  whom  they  speak.  The  time  will 
doubtless  come  when  the  champions  will  be  replaced  by 
delegates,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  statesmen  to  remove,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  energy,  the  obstructions  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
Universal  Suffrage.  In  the  meantime  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that,  as  it  is  chiefly  our  own  crimes,  and  the  crimes 
of  our  forefathers,  which  have  thrown  these  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  popular  enfranchisement,  so  it  is 
only  the  continuance  of  these  same  crimes  on  our 
own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  our  children,  which  will 
make  this  particular  restriction  of  political  liberty  an 
active  element  of  danger.  The  cause  of  Democracy — 
the  cause,  that  is,  of  complete  self-government  by  the 
people  as  a  whole,  subordinating  old  institutions  to 
present  necessities,  and  old  forms  to  new  actualities — 
advances  in  these  happy  days  with  a  swiftness  and 
sureness  which,  fifty  years  ago,  would  have  converted 
all  England  into  one  g^rand  Peterloo.  We  manage  with¬ 
out  bloodshed  now,  and  the  fortunate  checks  which  ever 
and  anon  delay  the  progress  of  compromising  statesmen 
do  not  delay  the  progpress  of  national  freedom  by  a  single 
hour.  This  is  a  consideration  which  inspires  us  with 
tenfold  boldness  in  encouraging  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Democratic  party.  We  will  never  be 
guilty  of  pandering  to  the  passions  or  the  ignorance  of 
those  whom  England  has  left  to  be  the  prey  of  passion 
and  ignorance ;  but  we  confess  that  we  should  be 
rebelling  against  the  plainest  dictates  of  conscience  and 
conviction  if  we  did  not  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power 
on  behalf  of  that  great  party  to  which  the  future  weal 
of  this  country  will  bo  committed.  And  our  hope  and 
belief  in  so  doing  is  that  the  English  Democracy  will  be 
recruited  and  guided  by  trained  and  able  men,  whose 
good  fortune  it  has  been  to  read,  before  it  was  too  late, 
the  unmistakable  signs  of  the  times. 


THE  IRISH  CONTINGENT. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  Kingdom  did  the  recent 
electoral  contest  wage  more  fiercely  than  in  Ireland,  and 
nowhere  ’has  the  result  been  more  decisive  or  more 
worthy  of  close  consideration.  The  average  English¬ 
man,  guided  only  by  the  meagre  information  of  bis  own 
lepers,  may  be  pardoned  for  imagining  that  the  General 
Election  of  1868,  when  the  existence  of  the  Irish  State 
Church  was  w’avering  in  the  balance,  was  a  more 
sturing  time  for  the  Irish  electors  than  the  one  from 
which  we  have  just  emerged.  Judging,  however,  from 
the  Irish  papers,  Whig,  Tory,  and  Nationalist,  as  well 
as  from  other  sources  of  information  that  we  regard  as 
trustworthy,  it  would  appear  as  if  such  a  conclusion  is 
wholly  unwarranted.  The  vigour  energy  and  zeal  that 
characterised  the  recent  elections,  from  one  end  of 
Ireland  to  the  other,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared 
with  those  of  1868.  In  that  year  there  were  only 
twenty-three  contested  elections,  whilst  upwards  of 
sixty  were  waged  in  1874.  The  number  of  recorded 
votes,  too,  as  compared  with  those  of  England  and 
Scotland,  is  most  unusually  large.  In  short,  Ireland 
has  been  stirred  to  the  very  centre,  and  it  is  idle  to 
deny  that  she  has  emphatically  asserted  the  reality  of 
the  Home  Rule  movement.  So  many  misleading  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  actual  number  of  Home  Rulers  returned 
to  the  new  House  of  Commons  are  inserted  in  influential 
journals  from  “  our  Dublin  Correspondents,”  that  it  is 
as  well  to  remember  that  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
t^  members  that  now  make  up  the  Irish  Contingent, 
hfty-mne  are  Home  Rulers,  thirteen  Whigs,  and  tlurty- 
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Kolan  as  his  successful  colleague.  The  Louth  election 
is  the  one  that  has  given  rise  to  most  comment 
from  the  press  on  this  side  St  George’s  Channel.  A 
wail  of  anguish  has  gone  up  from  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Liberal  press  over  the  defeat  of  Mr  Chichester 
Fortescne,  and  many  a  homily  has  been  read  on  this  new 
illustration  of  the  sin  of  ingratitude.  In  that  wail  we 
distinctly  refuse  to  join.  There  are  two  policies  open 
for  the  adoption  of  statesmen  when  dealing  with  a  dis-  j 
satisfied  population — the  policy  of  coercion,  or  the  policy  j 
of  conciliation.  For  centuries  the  former  policy  has  been 
preferred  by  England  in  the  treatment  of  its  vassal  isle. 
With  the  Irish  Church  and  Irish  Land  Acts  we  had 
hoped  that  better  days  had  dawned,  but  the  policy  of 
coercion  was  again  resumed  under  the  plausible  title  of 
the  Peace  Preservation  Acts.  Of  those  Acts  it  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  any  “  Liberal,”  of  whatever  nationality,  to  speak 
in  any  terms  save  those  of  the  severest  disapproval. 
Under  these  laws,  so  cruelly  harsh  and  so  needlessly 
severe,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of  Ireland  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  siege,  every  whit  as  stringent  as  that 
by  which  Dictator  MacMahon  subdues  the  refractory 
provinces  of  France.  It  is  idle  of  Liberals  to  condemn 
that  abroad  which  they  practise  at  home,  and  the  Irish 
Coercion  Act  would  rouse  the  fiercest  indignation  of 
Englishmen  if  it  were  applied  to  Hungary  or  Poland. 
Under  that  Act  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  an  absolute 
despot,  for  it  rests  with  his  mere  ipse  dixit  to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  wheresoever  he  pleases ;  under 
that  Act  trial  by  jury  becomes  a  farce,  a  common  police¬ 
man  can  search  and  ransack  any  dwelling-house  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  the  man  found  out  of  doors  after  pro¬ 
scribed  hours  is  liable  to  arrest,  and  newspapers  after 
one  warning  can  be  suppressed  and  the  whole  of  their 
type,  books,  and  machinery  seized,  without  even  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  trial.  For  this  Act  Mr  Chichester  Fortescne 
was  mainly  responsible,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  Irish  would  have  shown  themselves,  in  our 
opinion,  mere  cowardly  poltroons  if  they  had  acted  in 
any  other  way  over  the  Louth  election.  It  was  a  noble 
revenge  that  supplanted  the  Cabinet  Minister  who  had 
tried  to  gag  the  press  by  the  talented  Irish  editor,  Mr 
Alexander  Sullivan. 

In  Ulster  the  Liberals  have  succeeded  in  wresting 
several  important  seats  from  the  Tories,  and  have  only 
been  defeated  elsewhere  by  the  narrowest  of  majorities. 
Two  of  the  seats  in  the  south  of  this  province  have  l)een 
secured  by  the  Home  Rulers,  and  they  almost  gained  a 
third  in  Monaghan.  Altogether  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  is  in  such  close  and  perpetual  contact 
with  the  melancholy  ocean  presents  anything  but  a 
cheering  prospect  to  Mr  Disraeli,  and  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  outburst  of  wrath  concerning  it.  But  is  it 
of  much  greater  value  to  the  Liberals  as  a  party  ?  Some 
are  inclined  to  doubt  it,  and  Ireland  is  clearly  lost  to 
the  Whigs  of  the  old  school.  We  are  convinced,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Home  Rulers  will  be 
an  accession  to  the  Advanced  Liberal  section  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons ;  and  so  long  as  the  Union  continues 
on  its  present  basis,  it  will  be  their  duty,  no  less  than 
their  interest  and  policy,  to  help  by  their  votes  the  people 
of  England  in  their  struggle  to  gain  proper  representa¬ 
tion  and  to  shake  oflT  the  incubus  of  a  State-paid  Church. 
Mr  Butt  will  make  a  fatal  mistake  if  he  again  votes,  as 
he  did  in  1873,  against  Disestablishment ;  we  know  that 
many  of  his  followers  deeply  regretted  this  action  on  his 
part,  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  not  be  repeated.  The 
Home  Rule  Association,  besides  their  own  contingent  of 
fifty-nine,  claim  to  have  obtained  pledges  of  support 
from  twenty-nine  members  sitting  for  English,  Scotch, 
and  Welsh  constituencies.  In  every  instance  these  are 
Radical  constituencies,  ardently  desirous  of  seeing 
religious  equality  on  both  sides  the  channel ;  it  remains, 
then,  for  Irish  democrats  to  see  that  the  sympathy  of 
their  English  friends  is  not  dried  up  by  a  lack  of  common 
action  at  the  hands  of  their  representatives.  If  the 
Irish  Home  Rulers  act  wisely  in  the  coming  session, 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  English  Liberals  will 
spread  with  great  rapidity. 

J.  Charles  Cox. 


COWPERrTEMPLODOXY. 

The  history  of  that  peculiarly  British  institution, 
compromise,  affords  few  more  amusing  or  more  melan¬ 
choly  espisodes,  according  to  the  point  of  view  we  may 
take,  than  the  clause  which  constitutes  a  chief  part  of 
the  fame  of  Mr  Cowper-Temple.  We  readily  apologise 
for  making  an  honourable  gentleman’s  name  the  base  of 
a  barbarous  compound.  But  after  all  the  fault  is  not 
ours.  Gentlemen  who  invent  a  new  religion  must  take 
the  consequences ;  and  one  of  those  is,  not  unnaturally, 
a  sort  of  Nirvana  by  which  their  personality  is  absorbed 
and  lost  in  a  “  doxy  ”  or  an  “ism.”  Time  was  when 
orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  were  thought  to  divide 
between  them  the  whole  heaven  of  belief.  We  have 
cjjanged  all  that ;  or  at  least  Mr  Cowper-Temple  haa 
done  so;  by  whose  happy  thought  School-Board  reli¬ 
gion  was  ordered  to  be  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the 
other,  but  a  something  betwixt  and  between  ;  for  which 
a  new  name  is  imperatively  required.  We  hope  to  earn 
the  thanks  of  the  theological  world  for  supplying  a 
manifest  desideratum.  The  crash  of  the  late  downfall 
has  dimmed  all  memory  of  the  war-cries  that  heralded 
Mr  Forster’s  triumph  of  1870.  But  then,  when  no 
Tory  reaction  was  feared,  the  wrangling  sects  were  the 
only  objects  of  Ministerial  dread.  Money  paid  in  the 
form  of  rates  appears  for  some  mysterious  reason  to 
have  a  closer  connection  with  the  conscience  than  money 
paid  in  the  form  of  taxes; — unless  indeed  we  except 
the  income-tax,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  stands > 
alone  in  its  production  of  “conscience  money.”  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  feared  that  what  the 
British  taxpayer  had  long  endured,  the  British  rate¬ 
payer  would  by  no  means  tolerate.  So  long  as 
Nonconformist  money  passed  from  Nonconformist 
pockets  into  Anglican  and  Catholic  schools  by  the 
roundabout  way  of  the  consolidated  fund,  all  went 
with  tolerable  smoothness.  Somewhat  as  food,  by 
its  circuitous  passage  through  mouth,  stomach,  lacteals, 
and  heaven  knows  what  beside,  gets  nearly  assi¬ 
milated  to  the  blood  before  it  is  poured  into  the 
general  life-stream,  so  Nonconformist  money,  when  it 
had  slowly  to  permeate  the  whole  national  digestion,  lost 
its  dissenting  flavour  on  the  way,  and,  by  the  time  it 
reached  the  Education  Department,  flowed  as  naturally 
and  unconsciously  into  the  coffers  of  the  Church  by  law 
established  as  the  chyle  flows  into  the  blood.  That  the 
Church  should  get  the  lion’s  share  seemed  merely  a  law 
of  nature ;  and  any  one  who  questioned  the  propriety  of 
it  might  have  been  expected  to  object  also  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  consent  by  which  all  rivers  run  into  the  sea.  But 
when  it  came  to  rate-supported  schools,  that  was  a 
different  matter.  The  sensitive  Nonconformist  who  was 
untroubled  by  the  roundabout  process  would  just  as  lief 
have  had  a  pointed  syringe  driven  into  his  skin,  and 
food  injected  directly  into  his  blood,  as  he  would  have 
allowed  his  money  to  go  directly  to  the  purchase  of 
Church  catechisms.  At  the  same  time  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  Churchman  that  the  Bible  must  be  in 
the  schools,  and  not  the  Bible  only,  but  precisely  those 
explanations  of  it  which  he  fondly  summarised  as  “  the 
gospel.” 

This  somewhat  staggered  the  allies  and  backers  of 
the  sturdy  Nonconformist  in  his  conflict  against  priest¬ 
craft.  They  thought  he  objected  to  all  use  of  public 
money  for  the  propagation  of  religion.  But  no;  if 
the  Morleys  and  the  Baineses  be  true  witnesses,  that 
was  not  his  objection  at  all.  What  offended  him  was 
that  public  money  should  be  paid  to  support  a  religion 
in  which  he  did  not  agree.  If  the  priests  would  only 
reduce  their  quantum  of  dogma  to  suit  Nonconformist 
appetite,  then  all  would  be  well,  and  things  would  be 
made  pleasant  all  round.  Of  course  there  was  no  one 
else  to  be  thought  of.  It  is  an  established  fact  with 
Churchmen  and  Evangelical  Dissenters  that,  making  a 
small  allowance  for  Romanists,  they  divide  the  world  of 
English  opinion  and  conscience  between  them.  There 
are  undoubtedly  honourable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  But 
we  do  not  deal  with  exceptions.  We  deal  with  that 
type  of  Dissenting  influence  which  carried  the  day. 
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f  rubbish.  They  know,  while  they  appeal  to  it,  that  the 
parents  are,  as  M.  Renan  says,  **  utterly  indifferent  to  a 
dogma  more  or  less ;  and  that  there  is  no  conscience 
clause  for  the  children.  With  a  Jesuitry  which  they 
would  be  loudest  to  condemn  in  Romanists,  they  profess 
to  be  teaching  “  unsectarian  ”  religion,  when  they  must 
know  better  than  we  can  tell  them  that  the  set  of 
dogmas  about  which  their  sects  understand  each  other 
without  so  much  as  a  wink  of  the  eye,  is,  as  contrasted 
with  the  tide  of  world-wide  thought,  as  denominational 
as  Muggletonianism.  Have  we  no  consciences — we, 
who  believe  the  doctrine  of  Biblical  infallibility  to  be 
only  less  mischievous  than  that  of  the  Pope’s  ?  Have 
we  no  love  for  the  rising  generation — we,  who  would 
save  them  from  a  yoke  that  neither  we  nor  our  fathers 
have  been  able  to  bear  ?  Have  teachers,  students  of 
geology,  sold  their  right  to  call  their  souls  their  own 
when  they  entered  the  national  service,  that  they  must 
teach  as  fact  what  in  their  hearts  they  do  not  believe  ? 
It  is  time  that  such  questions  were  pressed  home  upon  a 
justice-loving  people.  Their  bearing  once  realised, 
the  answers  would  make  short  work  of  Cowper- 
Templodoxy. 

A  Member  of  the  London  School  Board. 


Here,  then,  was  a  pretty  state  of  things.  “  My  doxy 
and  “  thy  doxy  ”  had  come  to  closer  quarters  than  ever 
before  in  England.  They  must  both  somehow  be 
embodied  in  the  rate-paid  religion  of  the  schools. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  draw  up  a  neutral-tinted 
creed  would  be  to  turn  Parliament  into  a  theological 
debating  society,  and  after  all  to  satisfy  no  one.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  happy  inspiration  suggested  to  Mr  Cowper- 
Temple  that  it  was  much  easier  to  say  what  was  not  to 
be  taught  than  what  was;  and  that  if  he  prohibited 
what  neither  side  very  much  cared  about,  both  would 
jump  at  the  ingenious  compromise.  ‘*No  religious 
catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of 
any  particular  denomination  shall  be  taught  in  the 
school.”  Admirable !  A  little  hard  on  the  Church, 
perhaps ;  but  the  Church  is  high-bred  and  generous. 
Very  liberal  to  the  Dissenters,  who  convey  almost  all 
their  religious  instruction  with  an  inspired  disdain  for 
either  catechism  or  formula.  But  a  sop  to  fill  those 
noisy  mouths  might  save  the  ”  voluntary  ”  schools ; 
called  so,  we  believe,  because,  by  a  variation  of  the 
showman’s  maxim,  the  public  pay  the  money  and  the 
clerical  managers  take  their  choice  about  its  use.  So  the 
bargain  was  struck,  and  the  ”  religious  difficulty,”  in 
the  American  sense  of  the  latter  term,  as  between  irate 
sectaries,  vanished  into  thin  air. 

But  what  about  those  who  are  no  sectaries  at  all,  yet 
who,  somehow,  have  faith  enough  to  keep  a  conscience  ? 
The  regular  School-Board  allowance  of  five  Churchmen 
and  a  Catholic,  to  one  Wesleyan,  one  Independent,  one 
Baptist,  and  one  Presbyterian,  is  a  very  unexplosive 
compound,  so  long  as  the  sacred  rights  of  “  voluntary  ” 
schools  are  respected.  But  should  there  happen  to  be  a 
Unitarian  in  addition,  or  a  Positivist  with  strong  con¬ 
victions,  things  are  not  quite  so  pleasant, — at  least,  at 
first.  But  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  like  a  wet  blanket, 
soon  extinguishes  any  spirit  of  conscientious  anxiety 
about  the  effect  of  old  world  superstitions  on  the  children 
of  the  coming  age.  The  five  Churchmen,  and  the  Wes¬ 
leyan,  and  the  Independent,  and  so  on,  all  vote  in  humble 
imitation  of  the  great  Smith  of  Smiths,  that  “  the  Bible 
shall  be  read,  and  such  instruction  given  therefrom  in 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  as  is  suited  to  the 
capacities  of  children ;  provided  always  ” — that  we  keep 
within  the  limits  of  Cowper-Templodoxy.  The  Uni¬ 
tarian  or  the  Positivist  meekly  requests  to  know  vihat 
are  the  “principles  of  religion”  to  be  taught?  The 
Churchmen,  and  the  Wesleyan,  and  the  Independent, 
and  so  on,  glance  knowingly  at  each  other.  With 
sudden  acclamation  they  cry,  **  Leave  it  to  the  teachers ; 
do  not  impose  any  limits  except  what  the  law  has  set.” 
The  Unitarian  or  the  Positivist  nervously  asks  if  a 
personal  Devil  w’ill  be  permitted  in  the  schools,  or 
whether  the  children  arc  to  be  frightened  by  lurid  pic¬ 
tures  of  eternal  punishment,  or  even  whether  they  are 
to  bo  told  that  the  Infinite  One  once  drowned  the  whole 
world,  and  shut  up  all  creation  in  a  floating  box.  On 
these  points,  however,  he  can  get  no  satisfaction,  except 
the  assurance  that  there  is  nothing  sectarian  involved  in 
these  points;  that  they  are,  in  fact,  entirely  Cowper- 
Templodox.  But  let  the  teacher  presume  to  suggest 
that  the  supposition  of  a  creation  in  six  days  is  an  error  ; 
let  him  assure  the  children  that  the  Devil  is  nothing  more 
than  a  shadow  of  men’s  bad  thoughts;  let  him  tell 
them  that  Eternal  Love  is  incongruous  with  eternal 
punishment;  let  him  explain  that  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment  is  only  an  ancient  and  obsolete  Jewish 
law ;  and  he  will  find  that  Cowper-Templodoxy  is  no 
protection  then.  He  is  rationalising  the  Bible ;  he  is 
seducing  the  children  from  the  faith ;  he  is  making  con¬ 
verts  to  infidelity.  And  so  it  comes  in  fact  to  this,  that 
Cowper-Templodoxy  means  the  professedly  undefined. 


HYPOTHEC. 

We  lately  had  occasion  to  notice  the  remarkabljr 
sudden  conversion  of  certain  Scotch  members  on  the 
subject  of  Hypothec.  It  is  one  of  many  signs  that 
though  the  Conservative  livery  is  at  present  worn 
in  the  national  stables,  they  will  be  pretty  often  swept 
with  a  Radical  broom.  The  cases  we  referred  to  were 
by  no  means  isolated  ones.  A  sense  of  political  sin 
seems  to  have  spread  like  an  epidemic  of  piety  at  a 
Revival.  A  bourgeois  Parliament  will  only  be  too  glad 
to  earn  a  little  popularity  by  abolishing  a  law  abont 
which  it  understands  little  and  cares  less,  while  the 
onslaught  on  it  will  be  led  by  men  strenuous  in 
their  hatred  of  it,  and  perfectly  conversant  with  its 
operation. 

There  are  probably  a  good  many  Parliamentary 
novices  who,  if  suddenly  asked  to  define  Hypothec, 
would  be  rather  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  To  such 
persons  we  commend  a  pamphlet  lately  published  by 
the  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Elginshire,  which  is  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  it  is  well-timed.  The  history  of  the  law 
is  both  curious  and  instructive.  In  old  times  there 
were  two  classes  connected  with  the  land — the  owners  of 
it,  and  the  serfs  who  laboured  on  it.  As  the  latter 
class  took  root  in  fixed  spots,  the  former  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  allow  them  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  their 
own  benefit  on  payment  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
produce.  This  portion  came  to  be  called  maill  or  rent, 
and  the  “  next  step  was  when,  at  a  fixed  maill  or  rent, 
land  was  let  under  tack  or  lease  by  the  landlord 
to  the  cultivator  for  a  term  of  years.”  The  land¬ 
lord’s  preferential  claim  to  the  tenant’s  crop  was, 
till  after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
known  as  the  privilege  of  the  master  of  the  ground. 
He  was  practically  the  tenant’s  sole  creditor  in 
those  days,  and  the  tenant  was  merely  a  labourer 
with  a  small  plot  of  ground  who  sowed  his  masters 
seed  and  reaped  his  corn,  and  paid  a  tithe  of 
the  harvest.  Gradually  a  change  took  place  in  these 
relations.  Payment  in  kind  was  found  to  be  incon- 
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gold  in  open  market,  recover  it  from  that  person.  In  somewhere,  borrowing  probably  at  a  high  rate  of  interest 
1867  the  law  was  altered,  and  the  landlord  cannot  now  from  the  local  banker,  or  trnsting  to  the  forbearance  of 
recover  from  a  purchaser,  or  seize  the  furniture,  their  friends  or  tradesmen,  who  thus  pull  thd  chestnuts 

implements,  or  purchased  manure.  But  his  right  to  the  out  of  the  fire  for  the  landlord.  If  the  landlord  had  no 
crop  and  stock  remains  in  force.  Modern  farming  daily  priority  of  claim,  the  tenant’s  credit  would  be  higher, 
demands  larger  capital  and  larger  skill  and  knowledge  The  smaller  tenants  are,  in  fact,  the  chief  sufferers 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  While  permanent  improve-  under  the  system.  Competition  for  large  farms  is 
ments  fall  to  the  landlord  s  share,  it  is  the  tenants  pro-  naturally  less  keen  than  for  small  ones,  capital  to 
vince  to  apply  to  the  soil  improvements  from  year  to  work  them  being  less  common,  and  consequently  the 
year  according  to^  his  own  judgment  and  at  his  own  rents  paid  for  small  farms  are  proportionately  higher 
expense.  If  this  is  not  done  the  soil  must  be  impover-  than  those  paid  for  large  ones.  In  short.  Hypothec 
ished.  If  it  is  done  effectually  the  tenant  must  to  some  entails  gambling  rents,  a  servile  tenantry,  and  a  kind 
extent  be  independent  of  his  landlord  in  matters  of  of  neck  or  nothing  agriculture.  It  is  bad,  and  the 
tenure,  compensation  for  improvements,  and  rent.  So  landlords,  through  shortsightedness  or  obstinacy,  pre- 
far  from  enjoying  this  independence,  he  is  by  the  law  of  fer  that  it  should  remain  bad.  It  injures  the  needy 
Hypothec  tied  hand  and  foot  in  two  ways.  First,  his  farmer  by  impairing  his  credit  and  tempting  him  to 
credit  is  depreciated  w’ith  merchants  and  other  dealers ;  embark  on  enterprises  beyond  his  means.  It  injures  the 
and  secondly,  he  is  subjected  to  an  unfair  competition  wealthier  farmer  by  forcing  him  into  competition  with  a 
with  men  of  straw  who  are  willing  to  make  a  higher  number  of  reckless  bidders  willing  to  take  the  farm  at 
bid  for  a  farm  on  the  hit  or  miss  principle,  trusting  to  any  rent,  so  that  they  get  it.  It  injures  the  landlord  by 
luck  to  better  themselves,  and  comforted  by  the  thought  permanently  preventing  the  proper  fertilisation  of  the 
that  even  if  they  become  bankrupt  their  condition  will  soil.  And  it  injures  the  tradesman  by  giving  an  addi- 
not  be  much  worse  than  it  was  before.  Of  course  such  tional  privilege  to  the  already  privileged  creditor— the 
policy  is  as  bad  for  the  landlord  as  the  tenant.  The  land  landlord;  so  that  while  the  latter  has  security  both  for 
of  the  former  is  permanently  deteriorated,  even  if  he  his  principal — namely,  the  land  which  the  tenant  cannot 
gains  a  little  extra  rent.  As  for  the  latter,  he  becomes  run  away  with,  and  his  interest — namely,  the  crops,  the 
the  political  slave  of  the  landowner,  daring  neither  to  former  may  lose  both,  and  can  only  indemnify  himself 
vote  against  him  at  an  election  nor  to  breathe  a  word  of  by  exorbitant  charges.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
complaint  against  the  tyranny  of  gamekeepers,  and  deer-  outcry  against  the  law  is  not  astonishing,  and  a  Gonser- 
forests,  and  game.  Instead  of  the  best  the  worst  motives  vative  Government  will  probably  hasten  to  obtain  the 
are  called  into^  such  a  system.  The  landlord,  credit  of  abolition,  to  which  so  many  of  its  supporters 

instead  of  looking  out  for  the  most  intelligent  and  sub-  are  now  pledged.  A.  H.  B. 

stantial  tenant  and  takings  personal  interest  in  his  welfare, 

cares  only  for  his  rent  and  his  vote,  both  of  which  the  - 

law  of  Hypothec  ensures  to  him.  The  tenant,  farming 

from  hand  to  month,  can  neither  employ  as  many  STATES’  RIGHTS  AND  HOME  RULE, 

labourers  as  the  interests  of  his  farm  demand  nor  While  the  important  contributions  of  Professor  New- 
enconi'age  manufactures  as  he  otherwise  would  do,  so  man  to  a  question  of  increasing  interest  are  still  fresh 
that  the  trade  as  w'ell  as  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  the  Examiner,  it  may 
blighted  by  the  same  law.  Instead  of  the  mutual  good  help  further  to  divest  the  subject  of  its  disguises  if  the 
feeling  and  respect  which  exists  between  the  intelligent  history  of  Home  Rule  in  America  be  considered.  To 
merchant  and  the  independent  customer,  the  landlords  any  one  who  has  studied  the  development  of  what  is 
can  count  only  on  the  half-tipsy  cheers  which  occa-  known  in  that  country  as  **  States’  Rights,”  the  move- 
sionally  greet  their  eloquence  at  agricultural  dinners.  '  ment  for  an  Irish  Parliament  must  have  a  very  familiar 
But  maudlin  glorification  of  the  patriarchal  principle  appearance,  and  such  will  hardly  be  able  to  contemplate 
affects  only  a  man  in  his  cups,  and  the  spasmodic  loyalty  without  a  shudder  the  attempt  to  repeat  in  the  United 
which  it  evokes  passes  off  with  the  fumes  of  the  wine.  Kingdom  a  policy  which  has  nearly  wrecked  the  United 
In  his  soberer  moments  the  farmer  knows  well  enough  States. 

that  the  landlord’s  first  object  is  to  prevent  him  from  i  It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  when  the  original 
obtaining  any  sort  of  proprietorship  in  the  soil.  So  I  thirteen  States,  which  had  united  to  wrest  their  ihde- 
strong  is  this  prejudice  that  an  estate  is  sometimes  |  pendence  from  Great  Britain,  met  to  establish  a  Union 
sold  for  less  to  a  lump  purchaser  than  is  offered  by  a  for  mutual  aid  and  defence,  the  question  found  most 
number  of  tenants.  It  is  said  that  when  Lord  Derby’s  difficult  of  settlement  concerned  the  relation  which 
Tipperary  estate  was  sold  10,OOOZ.  less  was  taken  these  States  should  bear  to  the  common  government 
than  would  have  been  given  by  the  farmers,  and  an  they  were  forming.  A  few  of  the  wisest  statesmen 
estate  was  sold  to  Sir  Hervey  Bruce  “  for  l'20,000l.  in  who  aided  in  framing  the  constitution  of  the  Republic 
face  of  the  offer  of  the  tenants  to  give  1G5,000Z.  for  the  i  were  anxious  to  obliterate  the  old  State-lines,  and  substi- 
property  if  sold  to  them  in  farms.”  But  if  the  law  of  tute  for  them  a  series  of  districts  representing  common 
Hypothec  were  abolished,  the  increased  personal  super-  territorial  features  and  nearly  related  interests.  This, 
intendence  introduced  into  farming  would  tend  to  I  of  course,  was  the  natural  and,  so  to  say,  scientific  plan, 
multiply  small  farms,  which  might  be  made  to  produce  ,  It  was  rejected  simply  by  the  pride  of  politicians  and 
as  much  as  large  ones  inadequately  cultivated  have  i  people  in  their  several  btates.  A  political  sentiment 
hitherto  done.  However  opposed  to  3'ielding  any  pro-  adhered  to  the  ancient  boundaries.  It  soon  became 
prietorship  of  the  soil,  the  landlord  would  not  cer-  apparent  that  the  potent  feeling  was  not  a  desire  for 
taiuly  be  proof  against  the  charms  of  a  higher  rental  local  self-government,  for  that  plainly  could  not 
from  a  multiplied  tenantrj^.  But  if  he  raised  his  rent,  secured  by  assigning  povver  to  single  legislatures  in 
how,  it  is  said,  \vould  the  tenant  be  the  gainer  ?  For  large  States,  covering  districts  of  widely  divergent 
two  simple  reasons.  First,  it  is  uncertaint^r  rather  than  characters  and  interests;  but  it  was  the  anxiety 
high  rent  w’hich  is  the  bane  of  farming.  When  Lord  to  preserve  and  strengthen  certain  centres  of  political 
Royston  epigrammatically  asked  his  tenants  w’hether  influence  and  power  which  was  ^  represented  in  the 
thev’  would  sooner  have  low  rents  and  game  or  no  game  Convention,  which  heard,  w'ith  little  alarm  as  y®ti»^ 
and  higher  rents,  he  w’as  startled  b}^  the  quite  unexpected  the  phrases,  “  States’  Rights  ”  and  “  State  sovereignty, 
but  almost  unanimous  shout  of  “  Higher  rents’  and  no  The  Home  Rulers  gained  the  day.  Thirteen  Parlia- 
gnme.”  And  secondly,  the  landlord  who  gave  longest  ments  were  established  in  the  thirteen  States,  States, 
credit  and  offered  the  most  liberal  terms  w’ould  get  the  some  of  which  could  only  bring  together  their  diverse 
best  tenants,  so  that  matters  would  adjust  themselves,  in  sections  for  perpetual  antagonism.  Virginia,  for  instance, 
all  probability,  without  any  serious  detriment  to  the  was  from  first  to  last  only  held  together  as  a  nation 
tenant.  Again,  it  is  urged  that  many  small  farmers  (calling  itself  the  Old  Dominion)  in  Tiv^alry  to  the 
have  been  enabled  by  the  law  of  Hypothec  to  struggle  Federal  Government,  and  when  this  spirit  ceased  in  one 
into  competence.  But  to  do  so  they  must  have  got  credit  section  of  the  State,  it  fell  immediately  into  two  sections 
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and  two  legislatares  hj  force  of  nataral  law.  In  the 
more  recently  formed  States  (of  the  West),  the  character 
of  the  Goadtry  permitted  greater  uniformity  of  interests, 
and  the  advantages  of  self-government,  through  legis- 
latnres  representing  extensive  territories,  has  been  more 
nearly  secared ;  bat  none  of  the  larger  original  States — 
which  had  been  formed  in  accordance  with  primitive 
religions  exigencies,  or  royal  grants  and  ordinances— 
have  yet  healthy  and  adequate  systems  of  local  adminis¬ 
tration.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  **Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  **  has  the  innocent  intent  of  securing  sound  and 
adequate  local  regelation  and  development,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  the  consideration  whether  the  various 
sections  of  that  island  are  harmonious  enough  in  their 
interests  to  make  a  single  Parliament  the  best — and  the 
only — means  of  attaining  the  desirable  end. 

I  say  the  only  means ;  ”  for  even  g^ranting  that  the 
interests  of  the  North  and  South  of  Ireland  are  more 
identical  than  the  diverse  interests  of  East  and  West 
Virginia,  the  results  of  the  experiment  of  reviving  and 
fostering  ancient  realms  in  America  should  be  sufficiently 
fresh  to  check  any  effort  at  a  repetition  of  the  same  in 
another  country.  Professor  Newman  has  clearly  shown 
that  a  sound  local  self-government  in  Ireland  can  be 
best  secared  by  several  legislatures ;  and,  if  such  a  pro¬ 
position  should  ever  be  rejected  by  the  Irish,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubtful  that  it  will  be  precisely  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  similar  proposition  for  legislatures  irre¬ 
spective  of  ancient  colonial  boundaries  was  rejected  in 
the  Convention  which  constituted  the  American  States 
into  a  Republic. 

The  lingering  sentiment  of  sovereignty  in  each  State 
regained  new  power  when  the  war  with  England  which 
had  brought  all  of  them  together  was  over.  While  suf¬ 
ficient  danger  remained  to  render  some  kind  of  federa¬ 
tion  necessary,  enough  State  pride  survived  to  foster 
political  ambitions  alien  from  the  welfare  of  the  Union. 
For  eighty  years  after  the  Union  was  formed  it  was 
common  to  hear  men  proudly  claim  to  be  “  Virginians,** 
“  Carolinians,’*  “  Massachusetts  men  ;’*  rare  to  hear  them 
claiming  to  be  Americans.  It  had  been  found,  also, 
impossible  from  the  first  to  define  the  exact  limits 
between  the  State  power  and  the  national  authority. 
Although  States  were  permitted  to  have  no  laws  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  national  constitution,  there  was  still  a 
large  margin  of  independence  left  in  the  provisions  of 
that  instrument  by  which  all  rights,  not  specifically 
conceded  to  the  general  government,  were  reserved  to 
the  States.  As  time  went  on  these  States,  so  far  from 
confining  themselves  to  the  local  interests  of  their 
inhabitants,  frequently  neglected  or  set  aside  those 
interests,  and  gave  their  chief  attention  to  the  national 
politics.  Finally,  one  portion  of  them,  holding  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery  paramount,  maintained  that  the  right 
of  resuming  “  sovereignty,**  having  never  been  specifi¬ 
cally  surrendered,  was  among  the  “  reserved  **  powers  ; 
and  it  then  appeared  that  under  this  kind  of  Home 
Rule  cultus  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  national 
Commonwealth  had  entirely  perished  in  nearly  half  of 
the  States. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  demon  of 
disunion  in  America  was  conceived  at  the  moment 
when  an  indefinite — in  fact  quite  indefinable — kind  of 
authority  was  set  up  between  national  and  local  govern¬ 
ments.  It  is  impossible  to  state  with  exactness  just 
what  is  of  purely  material  and  what  of  political  effect, 
what  is  of  local  and  what  of  national  interest.  Guaran¬ 
tees  against  encroachments  by  an  inferior  authority  can 
only  bo  secured  in  its  certain,  essential,  and  real 
inferiority,  and  in  a  recognised  method  by  which  its 
enactments  (however  “local  ”)  can  be  overruled  by  the 
superior,  without  any  question  of  the  right  to  do  so 
being  raised.  It  may  be  possible  to  revive  in  Europe 
an  ancient  State  with  associations  and  a  history  of  its 
own,  and  with  memories  of  past  power,  and  yet  find  no 
living  shape  emerge,  threatening  to  the  power  above  it ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  with  far  less  national  history,  and 
without  traditions  of  ancient  splendour,  all  the  American 
States  that  had  any  interest  counter  to  that  of  the 
national  authority  unhesitatingly  tried  to  destroy  it. 


In  nearly  half  of  the  original  thirteen  States  it  became 
popular  to  talk  of  the  American  flag — the  stars  and 
stripes— as  the  “  gridiron.**  The  impossibility  of  defin> 
ing  the  relations  between  two  authorities,  except  with  a 
vagueness  which  is  practically  worthless,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  aner  the  interminable  debates  which 
ended  in  the  minute  definitions  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution  on  this  point,  the  right  of  the  national  Govern¬ 
ment  to  suppress  the  late  secession  was— is  now— at  best 
inferential,  and  that  the  assertion  of  that  right  rests  to¬ 
day  simply  upon  the  superior  strength  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute.  The  power  which  was  born  of  the 
“States*  Rights**  principle  was  crushed  when  it  had 
grown  to  formidable  proportions,  and  struck  at  the  life 
of  the  nation ;  but  it  is  not  dead  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
local  legislatures  of  America  represent  the  boundaries 
of  antiquarian  and  royal  colonies  rather  than  the  actual 
facts  and  present  needs  of  the  people,  there  are  poesi. 
bilities  in  the  future  of  too  a  serious  a  kind  to  justify 
any  American  at  least  in  regarding  “Home  Rule**  as 
other  than  the  very  subtlest  foe  of  that  liberty  whose 
sanction  it  claims.  Moncure  D.  Conwat. 


POLITICAL  PROGRESS  IN  VICTORIA. 

Victoria,  where  the  tone  of  public  opinion  is  more 
democratic  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  British 
Empire,  is  just  now  in  the  midst  of  a  general  election. 
The  only  grave  question  pressing  for  settlement  is  the 
relation  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
Assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  which  requires  no  property  qualification,  is  at 
loggerheads  with  the  Council,  which  is  composed  of  men 
having  large  landed  estates,  and  chosen  by  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  the  most  wealthy  electors.  The 
contest  between  the  two  Chambers  has  been  waged  with 
more  or  less  bitterness  and  with  varying  success  for 
many  years.  At  times  there  has  been  a  temporary  truce, 
while  more  than  once  the  chronic  hostility  has  resulted 
in  a  deadlock  so  obstinate  that  no  Supply  Bill  could  be 
passed.  The  ordinary  functions  of '  government  were 
suspended,  and  the  civil  servants  and  police  remained 
unpaid  for  many  months.  An  effort  was  made  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Victorian  Parliament  to  bring  about 
more  harmonious  relations  between  the  two  Houses,  by 
taking  some  steps  in  the  direction  of  an  assimilation  of 
their  constitution.  It  was  proposed  to  redistribute 
electoral  power  in  the  Assembly  upon  the  basis  of  popu¬ 
lation,  while  the  franchise  for  electors  and  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  members  of  the  Council  were  to  be  reduced. 
The  Bill  passed  the  popular  House,  but  was  rejected  in 
the  Upper,  principally  through  a  pretended  dread  lest  the 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  colony  should  be  swamped 
by  mere  numbers  if  the  proposed  change  were  made. 
The  more  advanced  Liberals  are  in  favour  of  abolishing 
the  Second  Chamber  altogether,  and  singularly  enough 
some  of  their  opponents  have  arrived  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion,  although  from  opposite  reasons.  The  former 
insist  that  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  in  the 
Assembly,  should  not  be  set  aside  at  the  caprice  of  a 
few  hundred  gentlemen  who  represent  nothing  but 
themselves  and  their  money-bags ;  the  latter  argue  that, 
while  two  Houses  exist,  neither  has  a  proper  sense  of 
its  responsibility,  that  the  Conservatives  amongst  the 
electors  and  members  of  the  Assembly  do  not  care  to 
express  their  opinions,  in  the  belief  that  a  Bill  to  which 
they  are  opposed  will  be  rejected  by  the  Council ;  that 
“  buncombe  ”  measures  pass  through  the  Assembly  in 
the  full  knowledge  that  they  will  never  become  law, 
and  that  the  antagonism  between  the  two  Houses  is? 
therefore,  more  apparent  than  real.  Probably  after  the 
general  election  the  relations  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature  will  be  placed  upon  a  better  footing, 
if  it  be  decided  to  retain  the  Council  at  all. 

The  Primary  Schools  Act  in  force  provides  for  free, 
secular,  and  compulsory  education.  The  measure  was, 
of  course,  violently  opposed  during  its  passage  through 
Parliament  by  the  various  religious  bodies,  but  they  have 
^  accepted  the  law  and  have  taken  steps  to  give  religious 
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iostraction  oat  of  school  hoars.  At  the  recent  opening 
of  a  school  in  a  country  township,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  Mr  Wilberforce  Stephen,  who  is  a  leading 
member  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  a  Member  of  the 
Cooncil  of  the  Diocese,  reviewed  the  system  at  great 
length.  He  defended  the  principle  of  free  education  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  the  best  and  the  most  economical 
way  of  promoting  primary  education  and  preserving 
equality  amongst  the  children,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  principle  would  bo  extended  to  the  higher  branches 
of  instruction.  The  speaker  warned  parents  that  they 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  standard  which  the 
Government  insisted  upon  all  children  having  the 
opportunity  of  reaching,  but  that  they  should  afford 
them  a  chance  of  learning  the  extra  subjects,  such  as 
grammar,  geography,  and  history.  Tho  question  of 
putting  the  compulsory  clauses  into  operation  must  be 
left  to  the  local  Boards  of  Advice,  since  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Central  Government  to  impose  an  inflexible 
rule  which  might  not  be  applicable  in  all  parts  of  the 
colony.  Mr  Stephen  combated  the  notion  that  parents 
were  made  paupers  if  their  children  were  educated  by 
the  State.  Endowments  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning  were  common  all  over  Europe,  and  since  all 
classes  contribute  towards  the  consolidated  revenue, 
there  could  be  nothing  derogatory  in  any  person  receiv¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  his  own  money  back  again. 

The  experiment  of  paying  Members  of  Parliament 
has  been  only  partially  successful,  and  its  continuance 
after  the  general  election  is  most  improbable.  The  theo¬ 
retical  advantages  which  were  expected  to  arise  from  a 
return  to  the  old  constitutional  coarse  of  remunerating 
the  representatives  of  the  people  for  their  services  have 
not  been  realised.  The  country  constituencies  com¬ 
plained  that  they  were  unable  to  find  persons  among 
themselves  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  residence  in 
the  metropolis  daring  the  session  of  Parliament,  and 
that  their  choice  was  therefore  restricted  to  men  of 
wealth,  who  might  not  be  desirable  representatives,  or 
to  residents  in  Melbourne.  Members  of  Parliament 
complained  that  in  a  country  where  there  were  no  men 
of  leisure  and  inherited  wealth,  and  in  which  purely 
honorary  employments  were  at  a  discount,  the  only  class 
of  persons  called  upon  to  serve  the  public  gratuitously 
should  be  those  entrusted  with  legislature.  Payment 
of  members  is  always  an  essential  portion  of  the 
Democratic  programme,  and  many  efforts  were  made  to 
embody  the  principle  in  the  Statute-book.  But  the 
Upper  .House  was  always  obdurate,  and  Bill  after  Bill 
was  thrown  out.  At  last  a  sop  was  thrown  to  Cerberus 
in  the  shape  of  extending  the  principle  of  payment  to 
the  Council  as  well  as  to  the  Assembly,  and  paying 
members  of  the  Upper  House.  The  bait  was  swallowed, 
and  the  measure  became  law.  But  it  has  failed  to 
realise  the  expectations  of  the  Liberals.  A  larger 
number  of  candidates  offered  themselves  to  the  con¬ 
stituencies,  and  the  next  Parliament  contained  a 
considerable  number  of  country  members.  But  the 
expenses  of  the  elections  had  enormously  increased. 
Those  who  were  willing  to  exert  themselves  for  their 
favourite  candidate  without  fee  or  reward,  when  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  member  was  purely  honorary,  asserted  their 
right  to  payment  for  their  services  as  electioneering 
agents,  canvassers,  &c.,  now  that  their  representative 
was  to  be  a  salaried  functionary.  The  result  was  that 
although  the  doors  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Victoria 
were  ostensibly  open  to  every  citizen,  as  a  matter-of-fact 
no  one  could  enter  them  who  was  not  prepared  to  spend 
several  hundred  pounds.  Nor  did  the  evil  end  with  the 
increased  cost  of  the  elections.  A  few  wealthy  members 
had  been  guilty  of  prospective  bribery,  and  had  promised 
to  divide  their  salaries  among  the  local  charities.  Other 
poorer  representatives  were  induced  to  follow  the  example 
•  thus  set,  and  either  return  to  the  constituency  the  money 
received  from  the  consolidated  revenue,  or  else  incur  that 
reputation  for  meanness  which  is  far  more  fatal  to  men 
of  moderate  means  than  to  millionaires.  A  few  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  sufficient  moral  courage  to  risk  the 
^popularity  with  which  they  were  threatened,  but  even 
these  are  by  no  means  unwilling  that  payment  of  | 


members  should  be  dro{^ped  for  the  future.  It  is  some¬ 
what  strange  that  a  system  which  works  well  in  most 
European  States  should  have  proved  a  partial  failure  in 
an  Australian  colony,  the  more  especially  as  it  haa 
succeeded  both  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  Possibly 
the  exceptional  prosperity  of  Victoria  daring  the  last 
three  years  may  have  hs^  something  to  do  with  what 
cannot  but  be  considered  as  an  anomaly. 

G.  C.  Lbvit. 


THE  PRINTER’S  DEVIL. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  we  could  not  get  on  in  theology 
without  a  good,  r^,  subetantial,  personal  devil ;  and  couse> 
quently  the  man  who  could  enable  us  to  individualise  that 
which  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  mere  empty  abstraction 
would  have  strong  claims  to  be  considered  a  benefactor  of 
society.  Mr  George  Smith,  commissioned,  like  Mr  Stanley,^ 
by  an  enterprising  Daily  Paper,  has  of  late  given  us  some 
interesting  particulars  in  reference  to  Noah’s  Ark  ;  and  many 
of  us  are,  by  means  of  recent  cuneiform  discoveries,  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  draw  up  a  complete  caxte  of  Belshazzar’s  Feast.  But 
we  want  to  go  farther  back  than  this.  We  want  to  know 
what  made  Noah’s  Ark  necessary^  and  introduced  the  spirit- 
hand  at  the  symposium  in  question.  To  ss^,  "the  devil,”  is 
simply  to  answer  ohecurum  per  obicuriug.  We  want  to  indi¬ 
vidualise  him  :  to  focus  and  photograph  him  ;  and,  thanks  to 
the  recent  Mission,  we  have  got  him  at  last.  That,  of  course, 
was  the  special  object  of  the  Mission, — a  raid  on  Sin  and 
Satan.  If  we  have  taken  him  prisoner,  who  can  say  the 
movement  has  been  in  vain  ?  In  preaching  last  Sunday  on 
the  subject  of  Temptation,  naturally  suggested  by  the  Gospel 
for  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  l^v.  George  Booker, 
Incumbent  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  Kensington,  was  able  to 
announce  this  gratifying  intelligence  as  to  the  personality  of 
the  Tempter  to  a  large  congre^tion,  not  composed,  as  might 
possibly  be  surmised,  only  of  ladies,  old  or  young,  but  of 
many  sober-looking  middle-aged  people  of  both  sexes.  His 
experience  during  the  Mission  had  revealed  to  him  exactly 
who  and  what  the  devil  was.  He  dwelt,  in  the  former  por-. 
tion  of  his  discourse,  on  the  temptations  of  individuals, 
enlarging  specially  on  the  somewhat  threadbare  theological 
topic  that  when  people  felt  particularly  pious,  then  the  devil 
was  particularly  on  the  alert  to  trip  them  up.  Less  than  this 
could  scarcely  be  expected  of  an  orthodox  devil  who  knew 
his  duty,  or  had  any  pretensions  to  the  uncomplimentary  alias 
of  "  Satan.”  So,  he  passed  on  to  say,  was  it  with  the  Church. 
The  Church  had  been  particularly  pious  during  Mission-tide, 
and  Satan  proportionately  active.  It  had  long  been  felt  that  an 
effort  ought  to  be  made  to  “  win  souls  to  Grod  ” — that  most 
expressive  technical  term,  so  suggestive  of  the  successful 
gambling  propensities  always  attributed  to  his  Satanic 
majesty !  He  ventured  to  think  all  were  agreed  on  that 
point,  however'  they  might  differ  as  to  the  means  ;  and  he 
did  not  pause  for  a  reply,  because  he  knew  by  the  contin¬ 
gencies  of  our  relative  positions  it  was  not  competent  for  any 
of  us  to  give  one,  favourable  or  otherwise.  W ell,  some  years 
ago,  one  party  in  the  Church,  at  the  risk  of  bringing  down 
censure  on  themselves,  started  a  Mission  and  carried  it  on 
with  great  success.  Five  years  afterwards — hiatus  voids 
deflendus!  —  our  bishops  proposed  that  there  should  be 
another  Mission,  of  a  much  more  general  character,  and  this 
Mission  had  just  taken  place.  Now  the  devil,  as  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  remarked,  was  always  on  the  alert ;  was  never— if  he 
might,  under  the  circumstances,  be  allowed  the  expression — 

“  caught  napping,”  though  the  Church  sometimes  was.  The 
tactics  he  adopted  on  the  present  occasion  were  to  induce  the 
press  to  write  the  Mission  down— a  valuable  clerical  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  the  power  of  the  fourth  estate.  The  devil’s  mode 
of  proceeding,  however,  was — as  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
expected — erratic,  and  seemed  rather  to  reverse  the  ordinary 
processes  of  journalism.  First  of  all,  according  to  Mr 
Booker,  he  called  on  the  printer,  probably  in  the  ^ise  of  our 
old  friend  the  printer’s  devil,  but  on  this  point  the  preacher 
did  not  inform  us.  Having  made  this  ill-timed  because 
possibly  superfluous  visit  to  the  printer,  he  next  went  and 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  editor.  On  another  occasion  we 
would  suggest  to  his  sable  majesty  to  make  this  his  premier 
pas.  We  could  picture  him  doing  so,  Mr  Booker  said,  in  the - 
shape  wherein  he  is  ordinarily  represented  ;  so  that  we  are 
led  to  infer  that  when  he  is  dealing  with  anybody  so  far  past 
praying  for  as  an  editor,  the  devil  does  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  hide  his  hoofs  and  tail,  or  to  assume  the  garb  of  an  angel 
of  light.  He  comes,  in  fact,  inproprid  ^rsond.  The  editor, 
thus  prompted,  sends  for  a  clever  man  wno  most  likely  knows 
nothing  about  the  Mission — and  we  frankly  concede  to  Mr 
Booker  that  we  have  heard  of  such  errors  of  judgment  aa 
this ;  but  both  Satan  and  the  redacteur  en  chef  will  know 
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better  next  time.  The  clever  man  writes  a  clever  article 
which  appears  the  next  morning.  He  says  the  Mission  was 
sensational.  He  stigmatises  it  as  a  “  revival  ” — a  term  we 
might  in  our  ignorance  have  used  ourselves,  and  thought  it 
ratner  complimentary  than  otherwise.  The  clever  man  says 
it  was  a  scandal,  which  was  unkind,  of  course  ;  and  that  its 
effects  will  be  only  temporary,  which  we  do  not  see  how  the 
clever  man  can  tell  except  he  reckons  prophecy  amongst  his 
clevernesses.  But  the  result  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  believe  the  clever  man’s  article  as  though  it  w’ere 
gospel.  Very  softly  be  it  spoken, — we  fancy  a  great  many 
people  do,  and  we  really  w’lsh  clever  men  would  sit  down 
witn  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility  when  they  write  their 
clever  articles,  and  take  care  that  they  are  not  inspired  in 
any  sense  by  uad  spirits. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  worst,  though  bad  enough  in  all 
conscience.  The  devil  goes  away  from  the  congenial  sphere 
of  the  editor’s  sanctum  and  his  superintendence  of  the  clever 
man’s  quill  driving.;  goes  to  what  ought  to  be  the  uncongenial 


This  is  all  that  goes  to  the  credit  side ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  about  three  hundred 
men,  killed  or  wounded,  including  several  officers.  Wo 
have  from  the  beginning  maintained  that  we  had  no 
right  to  make  war  on  King  Coffee.  This  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  need  not  make  us  a  whit  less  relieved  to  find  that 
we  are  not  expected  to  suffer  for  our  sins  in  the  peculiarly 
disagreeable  form  of  being  beaten  by  savages.  Bat 
there  is  heavy  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  some 
half-dozen  eminent  Englishmen,  by  whose  ineptitude 
scores  of  our  fellow-countrymen  and  hundreds  of 
Ashantees  have  been  killed.  We  yield  to  no  man  in  our 
honour  of  the  living  and  regret  for  the  dead,  but  we 
should  not  like  to  be  responsible  for  the  ugly  expression 
of  one  of  our  contemporaries, — that  the  worth  of  the 
fallen  officers  is  not  to  be  measured  in  terms  of 
slaughtered  Ashantees.” 


benenced  pnests,  and  persuades  tnem  to  preacn  in  ineir 
churche.s  against  the  Mission.  Do  you  not  shiver — Rowsell, 
Irons,  Jones,  Haweis,  ei  hoc  genus  omne — to  learn,  we  hope  for 
the  first  time,  from  whence  proceeded  your  diatribes  against 
the  Mission  ?  The  same  devil  who  had  made  that  gratuitous 
visit  to  the  printer,  who  had  whispered  his  diablerie  in  the 
editorial  sanctum,  who  had  named  the  name  of  the  clever  man 
and  directly  superintended  the  clever  article,  he  came  to  you 
in  the  penetralia  of  your  snug  vicarage  or  cozy  rectory.  He 
sent  you  inopportunely  out  of  town,  or,  worse  still,  he  directly 
inspired  your  Sunday  sermon.  Shall  we  after  this  question 
the  fact,  whatever  the  Laureate  may  say  to  the  contrary,  that 
“  doubt  is  devil-bom ’’ especially  doubt  in  the  London  Mission 
of  1874  ?  But  Mr  Booker  is  charitable  still.  He  thought, 
however  these  “  mistaken  clergymen  ’’might  differ  from  their 
bishops  on  points  of  discipline,  they  w'ould  be  ashamed  to 
differ  in  the  w’ish  to  “win  souls.”  Thus,  however,  the  devil 
had  done  his  w’ork,  and  many  who  would  have  been  saved  by 

this  Mission  were -  Well,  we  do  not  quite  know  where 

they  were,  all  through  these  “  mistaken  clergymen,”  and  this 
clever  man,  and  his  clever  article,  believed  in  by  the  majority 
as  gospel  and  directly  inspired  by  the  devil,  who  went  and 
whispered  to  the  editor,  having  previously  paid  an  utterly 
superfluous  visit  to  the  printer.  It  really  does  read  very 
much  like  an  ecclesiastical  version  of  the  House  that  Jack 
built!  We  can,  of  course,  understand  that  it  is  a  very 
different  matter  when  the  devil  gets  hold  of  a  real  beneficed 
clergyman  from  what  it  is  when  he  merely  pursues  his 
accustomed  task  with  a  godless  editor  or  a  clever  journalist ; 
but  we  do  ho[>e  these  “mistaken  clerg^'men  ”  will  take  the 
matter  to  heart,  and,  in  the  Mission  of  1879,  cast  in  their  lots 
with  those  who  seek  to  “  win  souls.” 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Missioners,  when 
preaching  at  a  West-end  church,  said  he  should  consider  the 
most  unfortunate  thing  that  could  happen  for  the  Mission 
was  that  it  should  be  patronised  by  the  press.'  Of  course  he 
knew  about  the  devil’s  visit  to  the  printer,  and  whisper  to 
the  editor,  and  in8})iratiou  of  the  naughty  clever  man  whose 
clever  article  w’as  believed  in  by  the  majority  as  gospel,  &c. 
But  then,  wdiy  gird  at  the  press  ?  Is  it  not  rather  unreason¬ 
able,  when  the  devil  is  caught  at  last,  to  growl  l)ecau8e  his 
])hotograph  turns  out  to  be  w'hat  the  clerical  speculators 
always  said  it  would  be  ? 

The  fact  is,  the  Mission  has  failed — utterly.  The  bishops 
who  brought  it  into  being  were  ashamed  of  it,  and  would  not 
even  go  to  St  Paul’s  to  give  it  decent  Christian  burial,  when 
it  was  dead  and  gone.  The  Romanisers  and  the  Methodists 
.are  e.ach  afraid  they  have  played  into  the  other’s  hand.  So 
they  must  grumble  with  somebody,  and  the  devil  and  the 
jiresa  are  always  fair  game.  Now  the  cry  is  Arcades  amho  ! 
They  arc  no  longer  separate  traders,  these  old  bugbears  of 
the  Church,  but  have  gone  in  for  co-operation — a  joint-stock 
concern  with  unlimited  lie-abilitv.  It  is  the  old  story,  “No 
case  ;  bully  the  plaintitTs  attorney.” 

The  only  marvel  is  how  sensible  people  can  listen  to  such 
rho  lomontade.  It  can  hurt  nobody  ;  and,  we  suppose, 
amuses  them.  One  thing  it  certainly  will  not  do — avert 
attention  from  the  fact  tliat  the  “  Lmdon  Mis.su)n  of  1874” 
has  been  a  failure — whether  the  devil,  or  the  press,  or 
both,  brought  about  its  discomfiture. 

A  Broad  Church  Clergyman. 


The  Cabinet  is  now  definitely 
ing  form : — 

Premier  .... 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Home  Office 

War  .... 

Admiralty 

Postmaster-General  . 

Lord  Chancellor 
President  of  the  Council  . 
Foreign  Office  . 

India  .... 

Colonies  .... 
Privy  Seal 


arranged  in  the  follow- 

.  Mr  Disraeli. 

.  Sir  S.  Northcote. 

.  Mr  A.  Cross. 

.  Mr  G.  Hardy. 

.  Mr  Ward  Hunt. 

.  Lord  J.  Manners. 

.  Lord  Cairns. 

.  Duke  of  Richmond. 

.  Earl  of  Derby. 

.  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
.  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

.  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 


The  principal  minor  appointments  have  been  filled  up 
as  follows : — President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir 
Charles  Adderley ;  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Mr  Sclater-Booth  ;  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Lord  H.  Lennox ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
Colonel  Taylor;  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  Hon.  Alger¬ 
non  Egerton;  Judge- Advocate  and  Paymaster-General, 
Mr  Cave  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Sandon ; 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr  Clare  S. 
Read;  Under-Home  Secretary,  Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson; 
Under- Secretary  for  India,  Lord  G.  Hamilton  ;  Under¬ 
secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Mr  James  Lowther  ;  Under¬ 
secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Hon.  R.  Bourke ;  Secre¬ 
taries  to  the  Treasury,  Mr  W.  H.  Smith  and  Mr  Hart 
Djke;  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  [Massey  Lopes; 
Attorney- General,  Sir  J.  Karslake ;  Solicitor- General, 
Sir  R.  Baggallay ;  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Duke  of 
Abercorn ;  Attorney- General  for  Ireland,  Dr  Ball ;  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Sir  M.’ Hicks  Beach;  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate,  Mr  Gordon. 

This  is  before  all  things  an  oil-and-water  Government. 
It  strikes  us  forcibly  as  being  neither  homogeneous  nor 
coherent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  elements  of 
discord.  We  cannot  imagine  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Mr  Disraeli ;  and  yet  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  if  the  two  men  continue  to  hold  their 
present  positions  for  any  length  of  time,  the  proud  and 
stiff  Tory  will  have  to  submit  his  conscience  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  out  of  existence  by  the  strategic  Premier,  whose 
only  great  measure  has  been  described  by  Tories  as  a 
“  trick  ”  and  a  “  leap  in  the  dark.”  There  is  far  more 
real  difference  of  theory  and  practice  between  these  two 
men  than  there  w’as  between  the  two  most  dissident 
members  of  the  Gladstone  Government.  As  soon  as 
Lord  Salisbury — and  the  case  is  the  same  with  several 
of  his  colleagues — finds  himself  involved  in  a  struggle 
between  principle  and  expediency,  we  know  beforehand 
what  the  result  will  be. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  sticking  of  round  men  into  square  holes  is  even 

*■  c  K  \  /•  1  .  1  more  striking  in  the  above-given  list  than  the  lack  of 

ri..  WHkUT  *  ^  from  Ashaiitec,  of  whicli  we  the  elements  of  consistency.  Mr 'Ward  Hunt  is  ludi- 

n "hetber  it  ought  to  he  considered  as  crously  out  of  place  at  the  Admiralty ;  and  Mr  Cross  is 

and  the  AshantcL  h*fve  Coomassie  has  been  taken  a  pure  and  simple  experiment  at  the  Home  Office.  The 
an  i  the  Ashantees  have  been  taught  a  severe  lesson.  Premier  ought  not  to  make  his  epigrams  out  of  flesh 
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and  blood.  We  have  yet  to  learn  which  of  Sir  Charles 
Adderley’s  many  qualifications  suggested  him  for  the 
Board  of  Trade — and  that  when  there  was  such  a  grand 
opening  for  him  at  the  Ijducation  Board !  Lord  George 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Bourke  might  change  places  with 
much  advantage  to  the  public  service.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  the  minor  appointments  are  those  of  Lord  Sandon  and 
Hr  Smith.  The  first,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he 
conld  kick  a  dissenter  with  infinite  grace,  will  only  fail 
because  no  partisan  can  succeed  in  the  shoes  that  Mr 
Forster  left  behind  him. 

But  the  most  puzzling  and  extraordinary  appointment 
of  all  is  that  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  to  the  Chief 
Secretaryship  for  Ireland.  Qm  diahle  va-Uil  faire  dans 
ce  galore  /  What  has  he  done  to  be  made  so  ridiculous  ? 
What  has  Ireland  done  to  be  held  so  cheap  ?  Surely  in 
the  present  condition  of  that  country,  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Cabinet  ought  to  be  an  Irishman,  or  to 
represent  Irish  interests  ;  but  if  that  could  not  be,  then 
surely  the  affairs  of  the  sister  isle  should  be  administered 
by  an  Irishman.  The  government  of  men  is  really  not 
a  haphazard  sort  of  business.  The  agitation  for  Home 
Rule  is  sure  to  be  increased  and  strengthened  by  such 
appointments  as  that  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beacb.  He 
is  not  an  incompetent  man,  and  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  wantonly  sacrificed.  Several  of  Mr  Disraeli’s 
nominations  incline  us  to  reverse  the  common  adage, 
and  to  say  “  with  how  much  art  may  one  construct  a 
bad  Government !  ” 

It  is  a  notable  circumstance  that  four  members  of  the 
present  Government — Mr  Ward  Hunt,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach,  Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson,  and  Mr  Sewell 
Read — were  members  of  the  Select  Committee  which 
recently  sat  upon  the  Game  Laws.  Xo  doubt  the  Bill 
which  Mr  Ward  Hunt  has  prepared  will  receive  the 
entire  support  of  Government,  and  will  pass  with  large 
majorities.  It  will  be  somewhat  amusing  to  see  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  introducing  a  measure  to 
throw  rabbits  overboard ;  though,  of  course,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  do  that,  and  fifty  other 
things  equally  ridiculous  and  equally  useless.  We  trust 
that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  getting  this  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  out  of  the  way,  for  it  will  once  more  set  an  edge 
on  Scotland’s  partially  blunted  Badicalism. 

The  second  Disraeli  Administration  will  evidently 
have  its  hands  full.  The  Indian  famine  is  assuming 
vast  proportions,  and  must  be  grappled  with  in  grim 
earnest.  ^  This  alone  is  a  sufficiently  severe  test  of 
statesmanship,  and  according  as  the  Government  proves 
itself  capable  or  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  emergency, 
so  will  it  be  judged  by  friends  and  enemies  alike.  The 
calamity  seems  to  be  spreading  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
Bengal^  and  there  is  at  the  present  moment  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  defining  its  ultimate  .extent.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  the  very  worst ;  and,  above  all  things,  we 
must  realise  the  fact  that  our  duty  towards  our  great 
Eastern  dependency  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  duties 
which  we  owe  to  class,  race,  or  creed  at  home.  By  this 
time,  no  doubt,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  begun  to 
send  his  telegrams,  and  we  wait  with  much  suspense  to 
see  how  he  is  going  to  splice  his  Indian  policy  upon 
that  of  his  predecessor,  which  w’as  beyond  question  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  accomplishments  of  the  late 

Government. 

The  rumour  that  the  labour-test  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  in  pursuance  of  stringent  orders  from  the  home 
authorities  is  hardly  a  probable  one.  In  the  first  place,  | 
this  method  of  relief  was  never  largely  adopted,  and  it  | 
appears  to  have  been  relaxed  by  the  officials  who  had 
begun  to  apply  it.  Its  imperative  and  complete  discon¬ 
tinuance  would  be  the  reverse  of  wise,  and  we  do  not 
imagine  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  already  committed  so 
great  a  mistake  as  to  issue  positive  commands  of  a 
nature  seriously  to  cripple  the  action  of  Sir  R.  Temple 
and  his  subordinates.  The  “  registered  beggars,”  who 


abound  in  India  as  well  as  in  Europe,  to  say  nothing 
of  any  other  class,  require  the  employment  of  some 
such  salutary  test  even  in  time  of  famine. 

Beside  the  Indian  famine  and  the  Ashantee  war, 
there  are  plenty  of  other  questions  of  a  more  domestic 
character  waiting  for  solution  by  Mr  Disraeli  and  his 
fellows.  “Notes  of  discord  ” — to  use  a  contemporary’s 
phrase — are  heard  amidst  the  music  which  welcomes  the 
Peri  to  his  paradise.  The  country  gentleman  is  leaving 
his  card  in  Downing-street ;  the  parson  is  coughing  in 
the  Premier’s  ear ;  the  publican  is  smirking  at  the  door ; 
the  farmer  is  pressing  for  his  “little  bill;”  the  captain 
is  impatiently  biting  his  moustache ;  the  government 
clerk  is  calculating  how  much  a  shilling  in  the  hour 
would  come  to  in  a  year ;  the  postman  is  double-knock¬ 
ing  on  the  official  tympanum.  They  are  all  hungry, 
and  they  must  all  be  fed,  or  we  shall  soon  hear  more  of 
“  harassing  legislators.”  Promises  have  been  lavished 
all  round  during  the  past  year  or  so  ;  and  all  the  grati¬ 
tude  which  Mr  Disraeli  can  yet  lay  claim  to  is  a  “  lively 
expectation  of  benefits  to  come.”  It  is  indeed  hard  that 
the  Tory  organs  should  already  begin  to  throw  cold  water 
on  such  fervent  gratitude  as  was  displayed  at  the  recent 
demonstration  of  the  letter-carriers. 

We  certainly  expect  to  find  a  batch  of  implied  pro¬ 
mises  in  the  speech  which  her  most  gracious  Majesty 
will  prompt  Mr  Disraeli  to  send  to  the  printers  on 
Thursday  next ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
modification  of  the  Malt  Tax  will  be  one  of  the  batch. 
The  farmers  are  even  now  organising  an  agitation  for 
Wtal  repeal,  in  case  the  Premier  should  neglect  them. 
Not  that  Mr  Disraeli  will,  or  need,  care  one  brass  far¬ 
thing  for  all  the  agitation  of  English  farmers.  A  man 
who  will  sit  still  under  the  Game  Laws  may  grumble  for 
a  day  or  two  at  the  Malt  Tax,  but  as  soon  as  he  quite 
understands  that  his  landlord  means  to  have  the  first 
slice  of  exemption,  he  will  go  back  quietly  to  the  break¬ 
ing  of  his  clods.  Such,  at  all  events,  we  imagine,  would 
be  the  prognostication  of  a  Game-Law  repealer. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  League  was  held  at  the  offices  at . 
Birmingham,  on  Thursday,  the  2Cth  February,  Mr 
Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the  chair.  A  report  from  the 
Officers’  Committee  was  read.  “  Its  principal  feature  was 
a  reference  to  the  results  of  the  recent  elections.  Under 
this  head  it  stated  that  the  elections,  though  adverse  to 
the  Liberal  party,  had  resulted  in  a  numerical  gain  to 
the  League  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Convincing 
proof  had  been  given  that  the  principles  of  the  League 
were  shared  by  the  large  mass  of  electors,  and  that  its 
opponents,  amongst  Liberals,  constituted  but  a  minority 
of  the  party.  Taking  the  25th  clause  as  the  symbol  of 
the  controversy,  the  highest  vote  in  favour  of  national 
as  opposed  to  denominational  education  was  given  in 
the  previous  House  of  Commons,  in  March,  1872,  when 
132  members  voted  or  paired  in  favour  of  Mr  Cand- 
lish’s  motion.  In  the  present  House  of  Commons 
there  are  167  members  who  have  expressed  themselves 
favourable  to  the  repeal  of  the  clause — constituting  a 
clear  majority  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House.  Out 
of  425  Liberal  candidates  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  300  pledged  themselves  to  support  repeal.” 

The  Council  of  the  Liberation  Society,  which  met  at 
Cannon-street  Hotel  on  Wednesday  last,  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley,  appears  to  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  late  Election,  so 
far  as  its  own  movement  is  considered  separately  from 
the  advance  of  the  Liberal  party  in  general.  It  appears  . 
that  the  Liberationists  have  lost  at  the  outside  fifteen 
votes  by  the  margery  move-all  which  has  just  taken 
place.  This  is  by  no  means  so  great  a  loss  as  might 
have  been  expected,  remembering  that  the  party  as  a 
whole  has  lost  sixty.  Most  of  the  other  distinct  Radical 
movements  have  not  only  not  lost,  but  have  gained  con- 
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election  committees  which  have  recently  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  executive,  be  specially  urged  to  join  the  Union,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  combined  action,  or  to  press  forward  the  important 
measures  named  in  the  following  resolution  to  a  legislative  settle¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  leading  officers  of  such  organisations  be  at 
once  desired  to  communicate  with  the  executive. 

4.  That  arrangements  be  made  for  a  complete  system  of  lectures, 
showing  the  necessity  of  equalising  the  suffrages  in  counties  and 
boroughs,  and  u  redistribution  of  electoral  power  by  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  seats,  a  reduction  of  the  national  expenditure,  and 
an  improvement  in  the  laws  of  land  tenure,  with  other  measures 
of  like  importance,  and  that  a  conference  of  reformers  be  called 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  opening  of  Parliament. 

We  shall  be  surprised  if  another  year  passes  without 
finding  the  country  leavened  from  end  to  end  by  such 
active  exertions  as  those  which  the  Manchester  Union 
is  now  making. 


•siderably  in  the  proportion  of  their  own  numbers  to  those 
of  the  Liberal  party.  To  whatever  cause  we  may  set 
down  the  reaction  itself,  the  fighting  Radicals,  as  we 
have  maintained  from  the  first,  have  been  notably 
recruited  in  the  present  Parliament. 

The  action  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board  is  of 
superlative  interest  to  all  advanced  Liberals  and  all 
genuine  Educationalists.  On  Wednesday  last  the  new 
policy  of  the  Board  was  authoritatively  adopted  by  the 
carryiug  of  the  new  by-laws.  The  last  flare  up,  as  we 
would  fain  hope,  of  the  religious  difficulty  blazed  out 
over  this  final  discussion,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  Denominationalists  would  now  abstain  from  all 
further  bickering,  and,  as  they  cannot  co-operate  with 
their  colleagues  in  their  battle  against  ignorance, 
would  sink  into  the  sullen  dignity  of  discreet  silence. 
There  is  surely  work  enough  before  our  School 
Boards  without  wasting  time  over  the  theology  that 
ought  to  be  kept  to  the  church  and  the  chapel.  Out  of 
a  population  of  20,000,000,  we  have  never  yet  succeeded 
in  passing  25,000  in  the  sixth  standard,  but  Prussia  has 
been  able  to  turn  out  380,000  children  every  year,  with 
a  corresponding  educational  qualification.  The  Rev. 
Ur  Burges  once  more  made  himself  prominent  as  the 
special  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the  Creator,  but  the 
Mayor  (Mr  Charaherlain)  quietly  snuffed  out  his  claims 
as  an  educator  of  youth  either  godless  or  godly,  by  in¬ 
forming  the  Board  that  out  of  1,209  pupils  attending 
Dr  Burges’  schools,  only  three  passed  in  the  sixth 
standard. 


The  measure  taken  by  the  Prefects  of  the  Broglie 
Government  with  regard  to  the  numerous  mayors  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  new  municipal  law,  have  not 
waited  until  they  were  displaced  to  resign  of  their 
own  free  will,  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  gentleman 
who,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  an  offended 
acquaintance  informing  him  that  the  writer  would 
never  set  foot  in  his  house,  wrote  back  saying  that 
henceforth  his  door  would  be  closed  to  him.  These 
superior  officials,  on  receiving  the  resignation  of  certain 
mayors,  have,  probably  on  advice  from  head-quarters, 
issued  a  decree  thus  worded : — As  the  resignation  of 

Messrs  - mayors  of - constitutes  in  itself  an  act 

of  rebellion  against  the  Government,  we  decree  :  1.  The 
resignation  of  the  said  mayors  is  not  accepted.  2.  The 
said  mayors  are  removed  from  their  functions.”  The 
conservation  of  “moral  order,”  does  not  appear  to 
include  that  of  common  sense. 


A  crowded  and  enthusiastic  meeting,  held  on  Tues¬ 
day  last  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  gave  its 
cordial  adherence  to  the  movement  in  favour  of  Woman 
Suffrage,  which  is  now  becoming  rapidly  popularised. 
The  ladies  argued  their  own  case  with  more  than  their 
usual  ability,  the  speeches  of  Miss  Silias  Ashworth  (a 
niece  of  ]^Ir  John  Bright),  Miss  Stuart,  Mrs  Sims,  and 
.Mias  Sturge,  being  specially  able  and  telling.  There 
'.was  a  very  small  but  turbulent  minority  present,  who 
greeted  the  rising  of  the  different  ladies  with  anything 
but  complimentary  noises  and  interruptions.  Miss 
Sturge  administered  a  wholesome  rebuke  at  the 
outset  of  her  remarks  to  these  senseless  rowdies. 
“  Women,”  she  said,  “  may  come  to  large  gatherings, 
as  they  do  every  Thursday  night  in  this  hall,  if 
it  be  to  exhibit  their  vocal  powers.  They  may 
appear  on  the  stage  of  a  hundred  theatres,  playing  in 
pieces  some  of  which  are  good,  and  some  of  which  are 
bad ;  they  come  in  large  numbers  to  our  pantomimes 
and  ballets,  less  than  half  clad,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
eye  by  their  skill  in  dancing.  It  is  only  when  inspired 
by  some  high  motive,  when  they  come  perhaps  to  defend 
their  own  sex,  and  to  claim  for  it  that  legislative  justice 
which  happily  now  we  demand  for  the  meanest  of  men 
— it  is  only  on  such  occasions  that  it  is  said  that 
women  ought  not  to  appear  in  public,  it  is  only  then 
that  the  voice  of  condemnation  is  heard.” 


*#*  It  is  desired  to  make  the  Examiner  as  serviceable  at 
possible  to  all  its  readers^  throughout  the  country ^  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  progress  of  Radical  movements.  The 
Editor,  therefore,  will  feel  obliged  if  the  Secretaries  of 
Liberal  Associatiotie,  and  others  connected  in  any  manner 
with  the  advancement  of  political  reforms,  will  supply  him 
from  time  to  time  ivith  information  on  these  subjects. 


We  are  compelled  to  hold  over  the  “Notes  from 
Rome,”  which  we  had  announced  for  this  number ;  as 
also  a  review  of  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Qatre-vingt 
Treize,”  by  M.  Jules  Valles. 

The  Letters  of  an  English  Tree  Thinlcer,  written  (in 
Italian)  by  Captain  R.  H.  Dyas  to  the  Secolo  of  Milan, 
to  which  we  referred  a  few  weeks  ago,  have  been  re¬ 
printed  in  pamphlet  form.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
they  have  been  widely  read,  and  have  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  notice  amongst  Italians. 

Dr  Maurice  Davies,  the  author  of  ‘  Orthodox 
London,’  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  ‘  Heterodox 
Loudon  *  in  the  Manchester  Evening  News.  One  describes 
a  meeting  of  the  Positivist  school  in  London,  and  a 
second  is  a  sketch  of  an  evening  spent  at  a  discussion  of 
the  Dialectical  Society  on  Cremation. 

The  Dore  Gallery  in  New  Bond-street  has  been 
recruited  by”  another  of  the  artist’s  superbly  realistic 
paintings,  entitled  “  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion.” 

A  HOT  controversy  is  being  carried  on  in  the  columns 
of  the  Athenaeum  between  Mr  F.  J.  Furnivall,  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  New  Shakespere  Society,  and  those  who 
take  exception  to  the  course  which  he  has  pursued ;  m 
which  it  seems  to  us  that  the  former  has  by  far  the  best 
of  the  argument.  We  hope  shortly  to  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  Mr  Fumivall’s  very  useful  and 
disinterested  labours. 

The  Athenaeum  says,  in  confirmation  of  the  report 
that  it  is  Mr  Gladstone’s  present  intention  to  retire,  for 
a  time  at  least,  from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  parly » 
that  the  late  Premier  has  written  to  Professor 
Muller,  and  told  him  that  it  is  his  (Mr  Gladstones) 
purpose  to  devote  his  attention  to  philology. 


One  w  holesome  effect  of  the  late  General  Election  is 
that  new  Reformers’  Clubs  and  Liberal  Associations  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  countiy.  We  have  this  week 
been  informed  of  half-a-dozen  such.  Fresh  vigour  has, 
at  the  same  time,  been  inspired  into  most  of  those 
already  in  existence  ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done,  and  an  incitement  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  bestirred  themselves,  we  will  quote  some 
resolutions  passed  a  day  or  two  ago  by  the  Manchester 
National  Reform  Union : — 

1.  That  the  present  position  of  the  Liberal  party  renders  it  im¬ 
perative  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  the  National  Reform 
Union  more  fully  to  unite  and  organise  the  various  Liberal  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  to  induce  those  Liberals  who  have  hitherto  remained 
unconnected  with  the  Union  to  enrol  themselves. 

2.  That  the  branch  associations  of  the  Union,  already  numbering 
upwards  of  three  hundred,  be  recommended  to  take  special  means 
to  strengthen  their  respective  organisations,  and  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  new  branches  in  the  towns  and  villages  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

3.  That  the  numerous  Liberal  clubs,  registration  societies,  &c. , 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  still  unaffiliated,  and  also  the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


T.IE  NEW  STYLE. 

Sir, — In  your  last  impressiou  you  state  on  the  authority 
a  Welsh  correspondent  that  on  a  certain  estate  in  Car¬ 
narvonshire  “the farmers  were  pressed  byan  agent  to  declare 
haw  they  intended  to  vote ;  ”  and  add,  “  but  we  need  not  go 
80  far  West  for  our  instances.”  Permit  me  to  give  one  :  As 
an  elector  for  Mid-Surrey,  I  received,  with  a  copy  of  Mr 
Peek’s  and  Mr  Richard  Baggallay’s  address,  the  enclosed 
form  duly  stamped  for  transmission  by  post  to  the  Chairman 
of  those  gentlemen’s  Central  Committee.  Here  you  will  see 
that  each  elector  is  required  to  pledge  himself  in  writing  as  to 
how  he  intends  to  vote,  and  I  should  like  to  know  in  what 
way  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Ballot  Act  could  be  more 
strikingly  violated— that  is,  assuming  that  every  elector  is 
honest  in  his  declaration?  In  Mid*Surrey  there  was  no 
contest ;  but  had  I  not  been  in  Warwickshire  when  the 
circular  reached  me  I  should  have  returned  it  with  the  word 
“not”  inserted  in  the  first  blank  space,  accompanied  by  the 
intimation  that  I  consider  such  atteni^s  to  destroy  the 
secrecy  of  the  Ballot  unpardonable.  Had  there  been  a 
contest  I  should  have  voted  against  Peek  and  Baggallay 
certainly  on  this  ground  if  on  no  other.  For  it  is  of 
more  conseouence  that  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Ballot 
Act  should  oe  maintained,  for  the  protection  of  the  depen¬ 
dant  voter  generally,  than  that  any  particular  Tory  or 
Liberal  should  be  elected.  I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  all  such  “ circulars,”  “card  tricks,”  and  other 
“  dodges  ”  as  we  have  seen  put  in  pi*actice  throughout  the 
country  during  the  last  few  years  may  be  rendered  impossi¬ 
ble,  and,  if  persevered  in,  followed  by  the  penalty  of  forfei¬ 
ture  of  the  seat  won  by  their  agency.  Until  this  is  so,  and 
until  direct  and  indirect  canvassing  be  entirely  prohibited  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  the  free  un¬ 
fettered  votes  of  the  people.  I  am,  &c., 

S.  R.  Townshend  Mater. 

Richmond,  Surrey,  Feb.  24th,  1874. 

P.S. — I  may  add  that  in  1868  I,  as  an  elector  of  West¬ 
minster,  plumped  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 


ELECTORAL  INEQUALITY. 

Sir, — In  the  British  Parliament  of  1874  I  shall  not  be  re¬ 
presented.  It  is  not  that  I  am  untaxed,  or  that  I  am  of  the 
unenfranchised  sex.  I  recorded  my  vote  the  other  day  after 
the  naanner  prescribed  hj  the  wisdom  of  my  country’s  consti¬ 
tution.  It  is  not  that  I  am  hopelessly  eccentric,  and  could 
fall  in  with  no  party.  I  am  not  one  of  the  two  fervent 
supporters  of  Mr  Sloper,  at  Devizes.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
one  of  some  3,500  citizens  who  registered  an  unanimous  vote 
for  two  sound  and  thorough-going  Liberals.  Yet  the  British 
constitution  decides  that  my  3,500  fellow- voters  and  I  shall 
have  no  voice  in  the  legislation  of  the  nation  until  it  please 
Mr  Disraeli  to  appeal  to  the  country  for  a  new  House  of 
Commons. 

The  mischief  is  that  I  live  in  a  large  towm  ;  and  under 
the  existing  distribution  of  seats,  just  short  of  half  of  the 
burgesses  of  auy  great  city  may  present  themselves  com¬ 
pactly  at  the  polling-booths  and  unite  to  make  their  common 
desire  known  in  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  fail  to  do  so.  No 
leM  than  10,837  British  tax-payers  declared  through  the  con¬ 
stituted  agency  their  wish  to  operate  upon  the  national  councils 
through  the  person  of  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain.  The  State  re¬ 
fuses  them  permission.  A  vast  army  of  the  men  of  Manchester, 
numbering  18,727,  testified  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  State,  their  earnest  desire  that  Mr  Jacob  Bright  should 
be  their  spokesman  in  the  legislature  ;  their  desire  is  denied 
them.  Like  stupendous  minorities  remain  voiceless  in  the 
people’s  House,  at  Liverpool,  at  Lambeth,  and  elsewhere.  To 
all  intents  and  puimoses  they  find  themselves  for  the  present 
disenfranchised.  What  comfort  to  the  huge  host  who  sup¬ 
ported  Mr  Baines  at  Leeds,  that  their  borough  is  “three- 
cornered,”  and  that  that  good  Liberal,  Alderman  Carter, 
carries  two  Tories  with  him  up  to  Westminster  instead  of 
only  one  ? 

And  the  sense  of  vrrong  in  the  bosoms  of  these  great  com- 
niunities  of  the  unrepresented  is  made  ten  times  more  keen 
^hen  they  discover  how  very  few  votes  will  put  a  man  into 
Parliament  if  only  geography  be  propitious.  They  see  that 
Iws  than  one  thousand  votes,  because  recorded  in  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  will  land  two  Conservatives 
Jia  the  House  ;  that  800  votes  will  do  the  same  thing  at 
Truro  ;  and  their  patriotism  is  very  large  if  they  are  molli- 
fi^  by  the  success  of  850  burgesses  in  returning  two 
^vanced  Liberals  for  Falmouth.  But  the  consternation  of 
Mr  Bright’s  eighteen  thousand  odd  cotton  spinning  friends 


is  trebly  increased  when  the  single  seats  are  scrutinised. 
Why  on  earth  should  less  than  ten  thousand  English  voters 
have  the  power  of  contributing  twenty  Disraelites  to  the 
“  Couseiwative  reaction  ”  simply  through  pitching  their  tents 
in  such  centres  of  enlightenment  as  Bi'econ,  Rye,  Chip¬ 
penham,  Thirsk,  Midhurst,  and  Northallerton  ?  And  could 
it  have  been  believed  that  while  scores  of  distinguished  can¬ 
didates  have  been  thrown  out  in  spite  of  each  numbering 
thousands  of  earnest  supporters,  a  gross  total  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-nine  votes  in  Ireland  have  put  six  legislators 
into  the  British  Parliament  ? 

The  temporarily  disenfranchised  are  dissatisfied.  Have 
those  who  have  swelled  the  vast  scores  of  such  successful 
candidates  as  Lord  Sandon,  Mr  Birley,  Alderman  Carter,  and 
Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence,  reason  to  be  much  more  content  ?  Lord 
Sandon  is  sent  to  Westminster  by  20,206  electors  ;  Mr  Daw¬ 
son  Darner  is  the  chosen  man  of  76.  Therefore,  in  the 
legislation  of  the  country  each  of  those  privileged  voters  of 
Portarlington  will  possess  precisely  266  times  as  much  power, 
will  have  precisely  266  times  as  much  personal  weight,  as 
each  of  the  Conservative  partisans  who  have  contributed  to 
keep  “  M.P.  ”  in  front  of  Lord  Sandon’s  name ;  the  only 
rationale  of  this  graduated  representation  being  that  one 
man  lives  in  a  sleepy  village,  another  in  the  most  famous  sea¬ 
port  in  the  world. 

A  franchise  graduated  by  property  has  been  pronounced 
dangerous.  A  franchise  graduated  by  intelligence  would  be 
deemed  revolutionary.  A  franchise  graduated  with  a  gradua¬ 
tion  of  the  most  tremendous  inequalities  by  absurd  and  arbi¬ 
trary  geographical  limitations,  is  the  safeguard  of  our  glorious 
constitution. 

While  agitating  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women 
and  to  farm -labourers,  let  us  agitate  also  that,  when  enfran¬ 
chised,  one  man  or  woman  in  one  place  shall  not  possess 
the  political  power  of  266  men  and  women  in  another. 

Yours,  &c., 

Nottingham,  Feb.  17,  1874.  R.  A.  Armstrong. 


THE  ELGIN  ELECTION. 

Sir, — In  an  article  in  your  paper  of  last  Saturday,  on  the 
“  Prospects  of  Liberalism  in  Scotland,”  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  occur  : — 

In  Inrerness -shire  and  South  Ayrshire  a  Liberal  candidate  was 
ready,  but  was  unable  to  pass  the  farmer’s  catechism.  “Will  you 
give  a  joint  right  in  the  ground  game  to  the  tenants?  ”  “  Cer¬ 
tainly,”  was  the  answer.  “  Will  you  vote  for  a  Bill  making  all 
contracts  illegal  that  would  deprive  the  tenant  of  bis  joint  right?” 
The  candidates  refused  to  sanction  interference  with  “  freedom 
of  contract ; "  and  that  abstract  theory  cost  the  Liberals  two 
counties — tamely  surrendered  to  the  Tories  without  a  struggle. 
Nothing  could  more  clearly  show  that  the  Whig  party  is  used  up 
than  its  resistance  to  demands  which,  if  they  err  at  all,  cannot, 
at  all  events,  be  described  as  extravagant.  .  .  .  The  farmers 
are  determined  to  have  the  means  of  protecting  themselves  from 
ground  game,  and  with  a  moderation  that  does  not  seem  to  be 
properly  appreciated,  they  do  not,  in  general,  at  present,  demand 
more.  But  that  is  precisely  what  the  Liberal  landlords  are  no 
more  disposed  to  let  them  have  than  the  Tory  landlords. 

The  writer,  who  in  a  previous  part  of  the  article  refers 
cursorily  to  my  recent  severe  contest  in  Elgin  and  Nairn¬ 
shire  as  “  of  no  great  importance,”  only  a  fight  between  “  the 
Duffs  and  the  Grants,”  has  obviously  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  inform  himself  with  respect  to  the  views  I  expressed  to 
my  constituents  on  sixteen  different  occasions  when  I 
had  the  honour  of  addressing  them  during  my  can¬ 
vass.  1  distinctly  stated  at  each  meeting  (while  refusing 
to  vote  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws)  that  it 
should  be  enacted  that  any  stipulation  in  a  lease,  or  any 
contract  of  whatever  description  that  would  deprive  a  tenant- 
farmer  of  the  right  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits  on  his  farm 
should  be  absolutely  null  and  void  and  have  no  legal  protec¬ 
tion  whatever. 

I  have  a  deep  interest  in  this  matter,  and  after  very 
mature  consideration  1  am  convinced  that  the  opinion  I  have , 
stated  contains  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  question. 

I  am,  Ac.,  Macduft. 

4  Cavendish-square,  24th  February,  1874. 


[Does  not  the  action  of  the  constituency,  in  refusing  to 
elect  an  otherwise  perfectly  acceptable  candidate,  show  that 
Viscount  Macduff’s  solution  did  not  commend  itself  as  pos¬ 
sible  or  satisfactory  ?  It  is— entirely  from  the  farmer’s  point 
of  view — the  best  offer  of  a  compromise  which  we  have  heard 
of ;  but  we  think  that  our  correspondent  owes  his  defeat  to 
the  refusal  of  which  he  speaks. — Ed.  Ex.] 


/ 
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ALBANY  FONBLANQUE. 

The  Life  and  Lahourt  of  Albany  Fonblanque,  Edited  bj  li:8  Nephew, 
£.  B.  de  Fonblanque.  Bentley  and  Bon.  1874. 

This  book  consists  of  a  brief  memoir  of  fifty  pages,  and 
an  admirable  selection  from  the  writings  of  Albany  Fon¬ 
blanque,  occupying  about  five  hundred  pages  more.  It 
will  be  read  with  extreme  interest,  not  only  by  those  who 
personally  knew  the  distinguished  journalist  whose  life 
it  records,  but  also  by  the  general  public,  who  will  find  in 
it  the  memorials  of  a  time  remarkably  similar  in  many 
respects  to  that  in  which  we  live.  The  period  between  the 
passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  during  which  Fonblanque  was  editing  the  Examiner^ 
reminds  us  very  strikingly  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  passing  of  the  second  Reform  Bill.  There  was 
the  same  inability  amongst  the  moderate  Liberals  to  reap 
the  fruits  which  they  had  anticipated  from  the  seed 
which  they  had  sown,  the  same  unheeded  prophecy  by  the 
advanced  section  of  the  party  that  these  fruits  would  never 
be  reaped  without  a  further  extension  of  popular  freedom, 
the  same  gradual  wasting  away  of  the  Liberal  majority, 
the  same  divisions  between  the  practical  and  the  theoretical 
Radicals,  the  same  accession  of  the  Tories  to  a  position  for¬ 
feited  by  the  reluctance  of  their  rivals.  The  parallel, 
however,  must  not  be  too  rigidly  drawn.  We  find  that  in 
1841  Lord  Melbourne’s  Government  was  warmly  supported 
by  Radicals  like  Mill  and  Fonblanque.  “Except  Lord 
Palmerston’s  Syrian  folly,”  Mill  writes  in  1841,  “  I  have 
seen  nothing  in  their  conduct,  since  the  last  remodelling  of 
the  Ministry,  two  years  ago,  but  what  is  highly  meritorious.” 
The  most  advanced  Radicals  at  that  time  were  Grote, 
Warburton,  Hume,  and  Molesworth,  whom  Mill  accused  of 
apathy  because  they  would  not  combine  with  him  in  an 
agitation  which  he  thought  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  vote  by  ballot  and  other  constitutional  reforms. 
Grote  was  then  in  Parliament,  and  had  charge  of  a  measure 
for  ensuring  secrecy  in  voting  ;  but  he  differed  from  Mill 
upon  the  means  by  which  their  common  end  might  bo 
attained.  It  is  strange  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
Mill  should  have  found  himself  in  Parliament,  classed  as 
an  “  unpractical  and  philosophical  Radical  ” — a  term 
which  he  had  previously  repudiated  with  much  warmth — 
whilst  Grote  had  toned  down  into  something  far  less  like 
genuine  Radicalism  than  the  policy  which  in  1841  sup¬ 
ported  the  Melbourne  Government. 

Through  all  these  diflSculties  and  differences  of  the 
Radical  party,  Albany  Fonblanque  was  consistently  pur¬ 
suing  the  career  of  a  journalist,  never  going  out  of  his  way 
to  take  a  share  in  active  political  strife.  He  wielded  his 
pen  with  vast  power,  and  was  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side 
of  Tory  statesmen  ;  but  he  preserved  throughout  that 
characteristic  independence  and  balance  of  thought  which 
was  the  secret  of  his  influence.  Mill  appealed  to  him  in 
vain  to  assist  him  in  fomenting  the  agitation  for  that 
additional  measure  of  enfranchisement  without  which  the 
Act  of  1832  was  felt  to  be  almost  valueless.  He  had  little 
sympathy  with  the  Chartists,  and  was  more  than  once  re¬ 
proached  —  not  without  some  reason  —  with  harbouring 
reactionary  tendencies.  His  nephew  says  of  him  : — 

Fonblanque  was  certainly  the  last  man  who  could  be  fairly 
charged  with  subserviency  to  any  Government,  or,  indeed,  with 
allegiance  to  any  set  of  statesmen.  He  had  certain  objects  at 
heart,  and  while  Ministers  worked  in  that  direction  he  gave  them 
his  cordial  support ;  but  the  Examiner  never  made  itself  the  organ 
of  a  Cabinet,  and,  although  holding  views  much  in  advance  of 
those  professed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Liberal  statesmen  of 
the  period,  was  ever  foremost  in  repressing  and  denouncing  any¬ 
thing  that  bordered  upon  violent,  subversive,  or  revolutionary 
doctrines. 

In  Scotland  especially  the  Examiner  was  looked  upon  as 
a  very  moderate  exponent  of  Liberalism.  Sir  Denis  Le 
Merchant  records  the  experience  of  “  a  most  sensible  and 
excellent  person,”  who  lent  the  Examiner  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  “  Ho  thinks  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  influence 
of  that  paper  that  the  people  in  his  district  refused  to  hear 
Roebuck  at  Glasgow  or  to  attend  the  Radical  demonstra¬ 
tions.”  Well  may  the  Member  for  Sheffield  raise  his  hands 
with  horror,  muttering  Proh  imdor!  at  the  recollection. 


It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Albany  Fonblanque  made 
many  friends ;  amongst  them  being  Mr  Benjamin  Disraeli 
who,  in  1834,  tendered  his  subscription  to  the  Examiner  ten 
years  in  advance,  in  order  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  machinery.  The  fact  is,  that  Fonblanque  was  a  jour¬ 
nalist  and  a  politician  of  a  type  which  does  not  exact  the 
making  of  enemies  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  principle ; 
by  which  we  simply  mean  that  Fonblanque ’s  Radicalism  was 
not  progressive.  As  Mr  Edward  de  Fonblanque  says,  “he 
himself  never  changed  or  swerved.  The  principles  which 
he  professed  in  early  youth  he  maintained  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life  ;  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  not  only  the 
triumph  of  his  cause,  but  the  accomplishment  of  almost 
every  reform,  whether  political  or  social,  for  which  he  had 
toiled  with  all  the  strength  of  his  fine  intellect  and  honest 
convictions.”  His  vocation  was  limited,  by  his  own  choice, 
to  the  attainment  of  a  certain  definite  advance ;  but  bis 
ambition  did  not  march  forward  with  that  advance,  con¬ 
demning  him,  as  men  like  Mill  are  condemned,  to  that 
painful,  lifelong  struggle  which  can  never  be  satisfied  by 
partial  attainments.  He  was  indeed  the  Bayard  of  jour¬ 
nalism  ;  but  there  was  rougher  and  harder  work  ready  to  his 
hands,  which  he  confessed  himself  unfitted  to  accomplish. 

Of  his  connection  with  this  paper  it  would  hardly  be¬ 
come  us  to  speak  with  much  circumstance.  He  raised  it  ta 
an  eminence  which  it  had  never  possessed  since  the  days 
when  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother  edited  it  in  Horsemonger- 
lane  Gaol ;  and  he  maintained  it  at  that  eminence  until 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  The  labour  which  he  ex¬ 
pended  upon  his  work  was  immense.  In  an  obituary  notice 
of  him  the  Scotsman  remarked  : — 

Who  that  remembers  the  Examiner  in  the  days  of  Canning,  of 
Grey,  and  of  Melbourne,  can  ever  forget  the  purely  literarv 
delight  with  which  that  journal  was  read ;  or,  if  a  political  Liberal,, 
fail  to  acknowledge,  the  more  fully  he  tries  to  analyse  and  trace 
back  the  sources  of  his  political  thoughts  and  principles,  that 
there  he  found  his  chief  master  and  teacher.  In  the  excited 
political  times  from  1830  for  a  few  years  onwards,  an  epigram,  an 
illustration,  a  witticism  in  the  Examiner — and  there  were  often  a 
dozen,  more  or  less  admirable,  in  one  short  article — went  off  like 
a  great  gun,  echoing  all  over  the  country.  .  .  .  He  expended 

himself  much  in  phrase,  polishing  and  hardening  with  much  and 
often  obvious  labour.  Very  little  of  that  sort  of  work  is  within 
the  power  of  any  man.  He  had  strength,  but  not  length ;  he 
spent  his  strength  in  running  after  brevity.  He  had  no  “  rush ;  *’ 
it  was  rather  a  series  of  brilliant  leaps  which  told  severely  on  the 
wind.  He  could  do  excellently  well,  but  he  could  not  do  much. 

Here  we  must  leave  this  interesting  record,  but  not 
without  a  word  of  praise  for  the  great  care  and  taste  with 
which  Mr  Edward  de  Fonblanque  has  performed  his  task. 
He  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  year, 
and  his  labour  of  love  will  not  be  likely  to  meet  with  the 
indifference  which  deservedly  greets  so  many  memorial 
volumes. 


LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  DENMAN. 

Memoir  of  Thomae^  first  Lord  Denman,  formerly  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England.  By  Sir  Joseph  Arnould,  late  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Bombay.  In  Two  Volumes.  Longmans. 

None  will  assert  that  Lord  Denman’s  biography  ought 
not  to  have  been  written,  nor  will  any  dispute  that  the 
eminent  Judge  to  w’hose  lot  it  has  fallen  has  acquitted 
himself  as  a  man  of  taste  and  sense.  But  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  list  of 
standard  biographies.  The  genesis  of  the  book  is  evident, 
being  that  of  a  hundred  others.  A  man  dies  of  just  that 
degree  of  eminence  which  makes  everybody  declare  that 
his  biography  ought  to  be  written,  but  not  of  such  emi¬ 
nence  as  to  make  anybody  particularly  eager  to  undertake 
the  task.  It  is  discussed  and  canvassed,  half-promised  by 
this  and  the  other  intimate  of  the  deceased ;  actually 
taken  in  hand  perhaps  by  one  of  them,  pottered  over,  and 
relinquished ;  at  last  the  materials  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  some  one  whose  merely  general  acquaintance  with 
his  subject  has  led  him  to  under-estimate  the  difficulties  of 
his  task,  and  who  finds  too  late  how  sparse  are  the  bright 
salient  points  in  comparison  with  the  long  uninteresting 
tracts  that  must  be  traversed  somehow.  For  a  time  he 
works  energetically,  then  flags,  then  plods  on  mechanically, 
helping  himself  occasionally  by  a  random  dive  into  the 
mass  of  material  before  him  when  the  labour  of  original 
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composition  is  positively  too  tedious.  Like  Milton’s 
fiend,  he 

With  head,  hands,  wings  or  feet,  pursues  his  way. 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

There  is  more  wading  than  swimming,  more  creeping 
than  flying ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  work  is  fairly  done,  and 
a  biography  produced  acceptable  for  the  needs  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  library  at  the  time,  and  available  for  the  library  of 
reference  ever  after.  Such  a  work  is  Sir  Joseph  Amould’s, 
of  which  it  may  be  truly  said  that  a  series  of  original 
Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  on  the  same  scale,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  like  accuracy,  would  have  saved  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell  half  his  labours  and  all  his  blunders. 

Thomas,  Lord  Denman,  born  in  1779,  was  the  son  of  a 
physician,  who  ultimately  established  a  reputation  as  the 
first  accoucheur  in  the  metropolis.  The  records  of  his 
boyhood  and  academical  career  reveal  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  his  manhood,  his  remarkable  distinction  of  manner 
and  bearing,  his  sweetness  and  generosity  of  temper,  his 
manly  independence,  evinced  in  the  resolute  profession  of 
liberal  principles  in  the  day  of  their  utmost  unpopularity ; 
his  love  for  elegant  letters,  and  aversion  to  abstract  studies. 
His  most  characteristic  moral  traits  were  displayed  in  a 
maniage  of  affection,  regarded  at  the  time  as  imprudent ; 
and  he  soon  began  to  rise  steadily  at  the  bar.  He  acquired 
celebrity  by  his  able  though  unsuccessful  defence  of  Bran- 
dreth  and  Ludlam,  misguided  participators  in  one  of  the 
many  wild  plots  to  which  iniquitous  laws  and  public 
distress  gave  birth  between  1816  and  1820;  and  when 
Caroline  of  Brunswick  became  Queen  he  was  named  her 
Solicitor-General,  Brougham  being  “  Mr  Attorney.” 
In  this  capacity  he  took  an  active  part  in  her  defence, 
the  repetition  of  which  oft-told  tale  forms  the  live¬ 
liest  portion  of  these  volumes.  The  most  agreeable 
feature  of  this  celebrated  trial  is  the  index  it  affords  of  the 
national  progress  in  liberty  and  humanity  since  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who,  whatever  his  own  conduct  might  have 
been,  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  despatching  a 
dozen  wives  on  a  tenth  part  of  the  evidence  arrayed  against 
the  invincible  Caroline.  Brougham  and  Denman  seem  to 
have  tacitly  agreed  in  regarding  their  client’s  innocence  as 
an  article  of  faith  rather  than  of  reason,  and,  at  all 
events,  much  more  problematical  than  her  husband’s 
effrontery.  From  the  advocate’s  point  of  view,  however, 
the  case  was  a  magniflcent  opportunity,  and  Denman  did 
it  full  justice ;  marring  his  peroration,  however,  by  a  most 
infelicitous  allusion  to  the  inconvenient  precedent  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery.  He  also  injured  his  own  pro* 
fessional  prospects  by  an  application  of  a  passage  from 
Dion  Cassius,  erroneously,  though  not  inexcusably,  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  King  to  have  been  intended  for  himself. 
George  IV.  not  unnaturally  objected  to  appoint  Denman  one 
of  his  counsel  under  these  circumstances ;  the  difficulty 
was  eventually  removed  by  the  judicious  mediation  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  advent  of  the  Whigs  to  power 
made  Denman  Attorney-General,  and  he  found  himself 
obliged,  in  his  turn,  to  appear  as  the  prosecutor  of  rural 
and  political  incendiaries.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for 
his  fame  that  he  was  not  exposed  to  many  conflicts  with 
such  awkward  customers  as  Cobbett,  but  was  speedily 
translated  to  the  great  post  he  occupied  with  such  honour 
for  seventeen  years.  A  stroke  of  paralysis  removed  hina 
from  the  Bench  in  18o0.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life  he  had  lost  all  power  of  communicating  with  others, 
either  by  speech  or  by  writing,  but  his  intellectual  faculties, 
though  somewhat  impaired,  were  not  destroyed.  He  died 
in  September,  18*j4. 

Denman  can  hardly  be  called  great  from  a  strictly  judicial 
point  of  view.  He  was  by  no  means  an  erudite  lawyer, 
and  his  career  as  judge  was  not  fertile  in  opportunities 
of  acquiring  eminent  distinction.  Two  important  consti¬ 
tutional  cases,  indeed,  came  before  him,  and  in  each  he 
upheld  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  majesty  of  the 
law.  But  Stockdale  v,  Hansard  terminated  in  a  drawn 
battle,  and  the  decision  in  O’Connell’s  case  was  too  much 
grounded  on  technicalities  to  be  highly  impressive.  Den¬ 
man  s  services  were  nevertheless  greater  than  any  mere 
lawyer  could  have  performed.  The  highest  judicial  dignity 
in  the  Common  Law  received  from  him  more  distinction  | 


than  it  conferred.  He  found  it  not  perhaps  discredited, 
yet  certainly  impaired  in  lustre  by  the  suspicion  of  its  per¬ 
version  to  political  ends.  He  not  merely  left  it  restored  to  the 
majesty  it  had  possessed  under  Mansfleld,  but  he  bequeathed 
a  standard  which,  so  long  as  his  memory  survives,  will 
oppose  a  powerful  obstacle  to  any  further  prostitution 
of  its  functions.  He  revived  the  tradition  which  makes 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England  almost  as  much  the  official 
guardian  of  freedom  as  the  official  dispenser  of  justice, 
and  gave  it  by  his  example  the  force  of  unwritten  law. 
Such  a  service  could  only  be  rendered  by  one  of  the  noblest 
aspirations  and  the  most  perfect  consistency  of  life.  The 
incidents  of  his  judicial  career,  indeed,  formed  but  one 
department  of  an  existence  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
liberty  everywhere,  and  the  application  of  lofty  principles 
of  action  on  every  occasion,  regardless  of  expediency  or 
expense.  Slavery  and  the  slave-trade  were  the  especial 
I  objects  of  his  abhorrence,  and  his  greatest  oratorical  efforts 
were  made  on  subjects  connected  with  them.  His  zeal 
may  occasionally  appear  somewhat  excessive,  but  a  little  of 
it  would  have  redeemed  the  credit  of  the  nation  during  the 
American  Civil  War.  The  great  lesson  of  his  life,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  is  the  vast  superiority  of  that  Liberalism 
which  arises  out  of  innate  generosity  of  character  to  that 
which  is  deduced  from  mere  considerations  of  expediency. 
It  is  not  only  more  splendid  and  striking,  but  far  more 
solid  and  lasting.  Opinions  based  upon  maxims  of  utility 
are  liable  to  continual  modifleation,  for  the  beacon  of 
utility  itself  shifts  its  place  with  the  changes  of  situation 
incident  to  the  voyage  of  life.  The  defection  of  such 
earnest  Liberals  as  Grote  and  Roebuck  on  occasion  of  the 
American  Civil  War  can  only  be  explained  by  the  principle 
of  utility  having  degenerated  with  them  into  the  maxim  of 
expediency,  from  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  keep  it 
apart.  Stuart  Mill,  as  we  know  from  his  autobiography, 
had  guarded  himself  against  a  similar  lapse  by  engrafting 
upon  the  dry  logic  of  his  father’s  school  that  element  of 
impassioned  feeling  which  was  present  in  Denman  from  the 
first,  and  which  would  have  rendered  the  smallest  sympathy 
on  his  part  with  anything  directly  or  indirectly  calculated 
to  favour  slavery  absolutely  impossible. 

Denman’s  zeal  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  surpassed 
his  achievements  in  this  direction.  The  student  of  juris¬ 
prudence  will  not  find  much  to  interest  him  in  these 
memoirs,  beyond  an  able  and  convincing  reply  to  Bentham’s 
advocacy  of  the  French  system  of  the  interrogation  of 
prisoners  by  the  Court.  This  Denman  opposes  equally  on 
the  ground  of  its  unfairness  as  it  affects  the  prisoner,  and  of 
its  indecorum  as  respects  the  judge.  He  might  have  added 
that  the  national  instinct  of  fair  play  .would  frequently 
prevent  the  conviction  of  a  poor  and  ignorant  culprit  whom 
a  jury  had  seen  harassed,  browbeaten,  and  systematically 
entrapped  by  a  refined  intellect  on  the  Bench.  Sir  Joseph 
Amould’s  apparent  leaning  to  the  opposite  view  can,  we 
think,  only  bo  explained  by  his  long  habituation  to  Indian 
methods  of  procedure.  He  might  advantageously  have 
called  attention  to  a  defect  in  our  system  which  recent 
transactions  have  rendered  painfully  evident — the  inability 
of  the  judge  to  cite  and  examine  witnesses  whom  the 
parties  to  the  cause  shrink  from  putting  into  the  box. 
We  can  conceive  few  scandals  more  fiagrant  than  that  the 
discussion  of  a  case  of  disputed  identity,  for  example, 
should  go  on  indefinitely,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  Court, 
full  in  view  of  judge  and  jury,  sit,  unchallenged  and  ur.- 
questioned,  the  very  persons  by  whose  testimony  it  might 
immediately  be  decided.  B.  G. 


ETCHINGS  IN  PARIS. 

Taris  d  VEau  Forte.  Premier  et  Second  Volume.  Paris :  R.  Leselide, 
Rue  Lafayette,  61. 

Paris  is  an  inexhaustible  theme,  for  pen  and  for  pencil. 
Its  external  aspect — its  beauties  of  architecture,  of  site,  of 
colour  and  of  contrast — is  as  varied  in  suggestiveness  as 
the  infinite  resource  of  its  society,  its  byways,  its  internal 
life,  so  to  speak.  The  centre  of  civilisation  offers  tempting 
bait  to  the  artist  as  to  the  author ;  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  never-failing  subject  of  interest  to  all  civilised  com- 
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beneath  them.  Frederic  Begamey’s  rendering  of  Bonrin's 
picture,  entitled  the  Refectory,  is  also  admirable.  The 
nuns  seated  at  their  modest  repast,  the  heavy  drapery,  the 
dish  of  fruit  on  the  table,  the  crucifix  on  the  wall,  gire 
scope  to  the  young  artist’s  talent.  The  expression  of  the, 
foremost  face  is  most  delicately  reproduced. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  journal — for  it  appears  periodi¬ 
cally  as  a  journal — should  achieve  a  good  reputation.  If 
the  literary  part  of  it  were  more  carefully  edited — -the 
style  no  less  amusing,  and  needing  no  correction  for  the 
blemish  we  have  mentioned — the  publication  would  be 
materially  benefited.  There  is  so  much  that  is  excellent 
in  these  two  volumes  that  those  who  are. interested  in  the 
popularisation  of  art  will  anticipate  a  third.  There  are 
few  among  the  artists,  the  illustrators,  of  the  present  day, 
who  are  willing  to  undergo  the  long  study  requisite  for 
ordinary  skill  in  etching.  Not  only  is  patient  application 
necessary,  but  great  tact  and  judgment  are  needed  for  the 
selection  of  subjects  on  which  to  work.  It  has  long  been 
maintained  that  all  the  beauty  required  in  an  etching  is  in 
the  work — that  no  attention  to  subject  is  necessary.  If 
the  work  done  be  fine,  its  object  is  accomplished.  We 
think  those  who  look  carefully  through  these  volumes, 
teeming  with  talent  and  with  rare  promises  of  talent, 
although  tarnished  once  or  twice  with  blemishes,  will  see 
that  felicity  and  adaptability  of  subject  have  some  influence 
on  the, true  artist.  The  picturesque  beauty  of  Paris  in  all 
its  bearings,  its  material  and  its  social  appearance,  has 
inspired  the  energetic  young  band  of  artists  whose  works 
we  have  briefly  noticed  with  a  series  of  illustrations  that 
make  up  two  most  interesting  volumes,  welcome  from  the 
evidence  they  afford  of  the  artistic  energy  yet  extant  in 
France.  A.  L.  S. 


munities.  Therefore  to  all  readers  should  these  volumes 
be  welcome. 

Their  force  lies,  undoubtedly,  in  their  artistic  element. 
The  literary  department  is  by  no  means  so  ably  executed  as 
we  might  have  expected,  and  in  many  of  these  pages  we  see 
evidence  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  for  which  Alfred  Assolant 
and  his  countrymen  have  ever  been  remarkable.  The 
Frenchman  is  not  inclined  to  bate  one  jot  of  his  personal 
vanity  and  national  bombast,  and  that  his  vainglorious 
pride  is  as  keen  as  ever  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
literature  of  the  substantial  volumes  before  us.  In  short, 
the  whole  tone  of  the  authors  who  have  contributed  is 
summed  up  in  this  sentence,  which  we  quote  from  the  first 
volume  : — “  When  Paris  has  a  cold,  the  universe  sneezes." 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  light,  amusing  tenour 
of  the  articles  should  be  disfigured  for  want  of  a  dash — 
only  a  dash — of  modesty. 

The  illustrations,  on  which  the  volumes  chiefly  depend, 
are  most  interesting  in  subject,  though  often  unequal  in 
execution.  Among  the  artists  who  have  contributed  are 
Andr6  Gill,  Charbonnel,  Breton,  Fournier,  Frederic  and 
Felix  Begamey,  Lallemand,  and  many  others  whose  names 
will  be  scarcely  familiar  to  the  English  public.  Some  of  the 
sketches  are — we  had  almost  said — masterpieces ;  so 
delicately  and  correctly  are  they  executed.  Many  of  the 
theatrical  subjects  etched  by  Frederic  Begamey,  in  the  first 
volume — the  Green  Boom  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  Marion 
Delorme  at  the  feet  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  Masked  Ball  at  the 
Opera,  seen  from  the  amphitheatre,  Judic  at  the  Bouffes- 
Parisiennes,  and,  lastly,  the  Theatre  Royal  at  Versailles, 
where  the  most  grotesque  of  all  performances  is  carried  on 
daily — are  delightful  to  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur.  They 
are  finished  up  to  the  finest  point ;  and  are  interesting  to 
all.  The  last-mentioned  sketch  of  the  Theatre  at  Versailles, 
where  the  Assembly  sits,  is  complete  in  detail.  We  see 
the  deputies  lying  about  the  benches,  some  gaping,  some 
sleeping,  some  reading  their  newspapers,  some  looking 
round  the  house  with  their  opera-glasses,  and  none  lis- 
tening,  save  the  reporters,  to  the  unhappy  man  who  is  ges¬ 
ticulating  fiercely  in  the  hope  of  attracting  his  countrymen’s 
attention  to  the  national  question  he  is  discussing.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  a  debate  at  the  French  Assembly  will 
recognise  the  truth  and  observant  force  of  this  sketch.  The 
same  artist’s  rendering  of  a  cat  sitting  on  the  high  roof 
from  which  she  observes  the  surrounding  housetops  of  her 
native  Paris,  is  faultless.  A  whole  chapter  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  cats — which  are  favourite  pets  in  France,  as  most 
people  are  aware — and  Felix  Begamey  has  illustrated  it 
with  his  usual  grace  and  facility.  The  sketch  which  closes 
the  subject,  representing  a  child  hugging  an  unfortunate 
kitten  by  the  head,  much  to  the  apparent  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  animal,  is  most  graphic,  and  will  recall 
similar  incidents  to  many  minds.  A  little  further  on 
we  find  a  painting  of  Andre  Gill’s  reproduced  by 
etching,  the  idea  of  which  is  specially  pleasing.  A 
child  is  seated  on  the  grass — a  sheet  of  music  in 
his  hand — from  which  he  is  teaching  some  half- 
dozen  birds  perched  on  a  twig  beside  him  how  to  sing. 
The  feathered  songsters  are  animated  about  their  lesson, 
and  their  beaks  are  opened  and  their  little  throats  expanded, 
in  evident  enjoyment.  Some  Japanese  scenes  are  exces¬ 
sively  graphic  and  are  admirably  executed,  while  Jules 
Adeline  has  accomplished  some  minute  work  that  deserves 
niuch  commendation.  Several  of  his  sketches  at  the  heads 
and  ends  of  chapters  are  finished  with  artistic  precision. 
Tanguy  has  also  contributed  some  miniature  views  of  the 
environs  of  Paris,  which  will  please  those  who  perceive 
the  care  and  exactitude  bestowed  on  them.  One  artist  has, 
however,  most  judiciously  confined  his  signature  to  the  one 
letter  B,  which  is  affixed  to  some  very  inferior  etchings 


pertaining  to  these  distant  lands.”  Himself  a  colonist  of 
some  standing,  he  has  written  ‘Mysie’s  Pardon*  “with 
the  view  of  letting  the  people  at  home  know  how  we  really 
do  live  out  here."  Perhaps  less  misconception  exists  upon 
this  point  than  Mr  Hay  seems  to  imagine,  but  any  way  the 
manifest  truthfulness  of  his  delineations  of  colonial  life 
will  impress  itself  upon  every  one.  Mysie  Raeburn  is  alto¬ 
gether  the  leading  character  of  the  book — well-conceived  in 
the  outset,  and  worked  out  with  power  and  consistency. 
She  is,  as  we  first  know  her,  a  woman  of  warm  affections, 
strong  prejudices,  and  a  most  detestable  temper.  Her 
mother  and  her  younger  brother,  John,  she  loves  with  an 
unselfish  and  passionate  devotion,  but  she  cares  little  for 
her  other  relations,  and  when  her  mother  dies  she  never 
forgives  her  father  for  taking  a  second  wife.  John  Baebum 
emigrates  to  Victoria,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  friend,  does  so 
well  there  that  in  a  few  years  he  has  taken  a  large  fMm 
near  Ballarat,  and  sent  for  Mysie  to  keep  house  for  him. 
Presently  the  news  comes  that  Captain  and  Mrs  Raeburn 
are  both  dead,  leaving  their  little  Maggie  quite  unprovided 
for ;  whereupon  John,  in  spite  of  some  opposition  from 
Mysie,  who  persists  in  considering  the  very  existence  of  her 
half-sister  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  her  dead  mother, 
insists  on  sending  for  the  girl,  and  taking  charge  of  her. 
After  being  educated  at  Melbourne,  Maggie  at  nineteen 
comes  home  to  Greenhaugh,  the  Raeburns’  farm,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  warm-hearted  girl,  eager  to  take  her  share  in  the 
duties  of  the  house.  Now  this  Mysie  will  not  hear  of, 
dreading  it  may  lead  to  some  encroachment  on  the  absolute 
control  she  has  hitherto  exercised ;  but  John  putting  m 
his  word,  she  is^ obliged  to  yield.  She  then  conceives  the 
artful  stratagem  of  leaving  Maggie,  without  a  word  of 
warning,  with  the  whole  responsibility  of  preparing  the 
Sunday  dinner  upon  her  untrained  hands,  fully  assured 
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that  the  result  will  be  such  a  disastrous  failure  that  her 
sway  for  the  future  will  run  no  risk  of  being  questioned. 
The  whole  scene  is  most  amusingly  and  graphically  brought 
before  us.  Here  are  Mysie’s  meditations  at  the  kirk,  wMle 
she  listens  to  the  minister’s  loud  voice  droning  on  through 
his  interminable  discourse : — 

In  her  fancy,  she  followed  Magfi^ie’s  despairing  straggles  in  the 
big  kitchen  at  the  farm ;  imagining  she  could  see  the  vain  efforts 
which  were  being  made  to  remember  the  place  and  order  of  every¬ 
thing,  with  the  terrible  mistakes  that  must  ensue.  She  was  even 
prepared  for  a  certain  amount  of  breakage,  though  that  was  a 
thing  which  Mysie’s  soul  abhorred  ;  still,  if  it  helped  to  settle  the 
question  of  her  undoubted  authority  at  Greenhaugh,  the  dishes 
would  be  worthily  sacrificed.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  a 
mental  catalogue  of  various  perishable  articles,  and  picked  out 
those  which,  if  there  must  be  a  crash,  she  would  consent  should 
be  included. 

But  instead  of  the  anticipated  failure,  Maggie  achieves  a 
perfect  triumph,  wringing  from  Mysie  herself  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  she  had  done  “  verra  weel,”  for  “Mysie 
always  paid  her  debts,  whatever  effort  it  might  cost  her, 
honestly,  if  not  graciously.”  Then  Maggie  has  a  lover, 
against  whom  Mysie  takes  a  groundless  dislike,  and  she 
treats,  her  young  sister  with  the  most  unworthy  harshness 
and  injustice ;  till,  at  last,  her  eyes  are  suddenly  opened  to 
a  sense  of  her  guilt  by  receiving,  as  she  believes,  news  of 
Maggie’s  death.  But,  happily,  this  is  the  result  of  a  blun¬ 
der,  and  Maggie  lives  to  pardon  her  sister ;  whilst  Fortune 
in  the  end  smiles  on  every  one  in  the  tale  who  has  deserved 
her  favours.  The  doings  at  “  The  Comer,”  which  seems 
the  name  of  the  Ballarat  Stock  Exchange,  are  told  with 
great  spirit ;  and  Tom  Blaraigan,  the  drunken  Irishman, 
with  his  fiddle,  which  he  persists  in  playing  by  the  un¬ 
assisted  light  of  nature,  and  his  wardrobe  of  hats,  affords  a 
subject  for  some  effective  comic  “  business.”  Altogether, 
Mr  Hay  shows  considerable  promise  as  a  novel  writer ; 
though  here  and  there  his  story  somewhat  drags,  and  it 
would  certainly  have  gained  by  judicious  curtailment. 

G.  8. 


Lady  Bell:  a  Story  ofLatt  Century.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Citoyenne 
Jacqueline.*  lu  Three  Volumes.  Strahan  and  Co. 

^  Lady  Bell  ’  is  at  any  rate  pleasant  and  amusing  reading 
enough,  and  as  a  representation  of  life  and  manners  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  we  should  say,  exceedingly 
successful.  And  success  in  such  an  attempt  is  anything 
but  an  easy  matter.  There  is  always  the  danger,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  writer  will  forget,  and  make  his  readers 
forget,  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  past  age, — not  the  present ; 
on  the  other,  that  he  will  be  over-conscious  of  this  fact, 
and  get  so  hampered  by  his  efforts  after  historical  accu¬ 
racy  that  his  story  will  lose  all  freshness  and  freedom. 

Lady  Bell  *  steers  happily  clear  of  both  failings.  It  is 
altogether  a  novel, — not  a  chapter  of  social  antiquities; 
but  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  difference  between  the 
second  decade  of  George  the  Third’s  reign  and  the  fourth 
of  Victoria’s.  Having  said  thus  much  in  praise,  we  must, 
on  the  other  hand,  confess  that  the  career  of  the  heroine. 
Lady  Bell  Etheredge,  which  we  are  here  made '  to  follow, 
seems  to  us  little  short  of  a  tissue  of  improbabilities.  One 
sees  that  the  author’s  aim  has  not  been  so  much  to  con¬ 
ceive  and  develope  a  consistent  character  as  to  contrive 
into  how  many  scenes  typical  of  the  life  of  the  times  Lady 
Bell  can  be  introduced  as  a  conspicuous  actor.  There  was  j 
no  occasion,  for  instance,  for  Lady  Bell,  left  at  seventeen  a 
well-portioned  widow,  with  no  one  to  control  her  actions, 
to  contract  a  secret  marriage,  except  that  such  unions  were 
at  the  time  not  unusual  among  ladies  less  fortunately 
circumstanced.  So  too  she  dances  the  Bolero  in  public  at 
Hanelagh  gardens,  and  takes  a  ticket  for  the  lottery,  not 
because  it  is  natural  that  she  should  do  either  one  or  the 
other,  but  because  such  things  were  done  by  eighteenth- 
century  belles. 

We  must  also  take  exception  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
carelessness  in  the  author’s  style.  She  seems,  for  one 
thing,  to  have  forgotten  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun, 
and  overwhelms  us  with  vain  repetitions  of  her  heroine’s 
Dame.  Thus : — “  Lady  Bell  resumed  ...  all  Lady 
Bells  native  pursuits.”  And,  “Within  half-an-hour  of 
Lady  Bell’s  entrance.  Miss  Kingscote  had  cried  out  that 


there  was  a  difference  in  Lady  Bell.”  Nevertheless  the 
book  is  readable  and  fairly  interesting;  and  though  the 
author  tries  a  high  flight  in  introducing  such  personages  as 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  and  his  sister,  Mrs  Thrale,  and  Mrs 
Siddons  among  her  subordinate  characters,  her  power  here 
does  not,  we  think,  fall  short  of  her  daring.  G.  S. 


Heeter  Moriey'*  Promise.  By  Ilesba  Stretton.  la  Three  Volumes. 

H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Hester  Morley,  at  ten  years  old,  promises  her  young 
stepmother  to  be  true  to  her  as  a  daughter  through  all 
chances  and  changes ;  a  promise  to  which  she  tenderly 
adheres,  though  its  recipient  proves  herself  unworthy  of 
her  esteem.  The  scene  is  laid  amidst  the  Nonconformist 
congregation  of  a  small  country  town.  Their  narrow¬ 
minded  stern  morality,  the  sanctimoniousness  of  those 
self-styled  “elect,”  the  hard,  cold,  cheerless  tone  which 
this  form  of  religiousness  engenders  even  among  the  best 
men  and  women,  is  delineated  in  a  spirit  of  impartiality 
mingled  with  sympathetic  feeling.  The  chief  characters 
are  ably  emphasised.  We  know  Hester,  the  Puritanic,  pure- 
minded  maiden,  her  stern  inflexible  father,  and  Miss 
Waldron,  the  purse-proud,  self-righteous  spinster,  infallible 
in  her  own  eyes,  sure  of  a  place  in  heaven,  calling  all  men 
brethren,  yet  never  suffering  any  to  forget  her  superior 
social  standing.  The  other  personages,  though  also  of 
importance,  are  far  more  shadowy,  and  Lawson,  the  chief 
agent  of  mischief  in  the  story,  savours,  we  must  confess, 
too  much  of  the  traditional  villain.  The  story  is  told  con¬ 
cisely  and  well,  the  style  is  pleasant,  and  is  occasionally 
enlivened  by  telling  bits.  For  instance,  when  Miss  Waldron 
invites  little  Hester  to  visit  her  at  Aston  Court  she 

never  forgo^  and  never  suffered  Hester  to  forget,  that  their 
spheres  of  life  were  totally  different.  She  gave  Hester  goose¬ 
berries  to  eat,  while  she  regaled  herself  with  grapes.  It  was 
something  after  the  same  fashion  that  she  fed  the  souls  of  her 
scholars.  There  were  promises  and  experiences  too  luscious  for 
inferior  palates,  grapes  of  Eshchol,  belonging,  by  right,  to  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Church,  among  whom  ^e  was  numbered  by 
every  claim  which  it  is  possible  to  possess. 

The  main  portion  of  the  story  is  painful,  though  most 
delicately  told.  While  not  much  above  the  average, 

*  Hester  Morley’s  Promise  ’  offers  unaffected  and  interesting 
reading  to  the  wholesale  perusers  of  such  literature. 


Colonel  Dacre.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Caste.’  In  Three  Volumes. 
Hurst  and  Blackett.  1874. 

The  story  concerning  this  retired  Indian  officer  combines 
a  blank  lack  of  interest  with  a  wild  improbability  in  such 
little  plot  as  it  has.  The  main  idea  is  that  consanguinity 
makes  itself  felt  even  when  relations  meet  as  mere 
strangers ;  one  of  the  pet  notions  of  novelists  to  which  life 
gives  the  lie.  Colonel  Dacre  is  a  Quixotic  middle-aged 
gentleman,  who  forms  a  romantic  attachment  to  his  own 
son,  ignorant  of  his  paternity,  but  feeling  drawn  towards 
him  by  a  wondrous  impulse.  To  him  he  is  anxious  to 
relinquish  his  passionately  loved  fiancee,  Alice,  and  by 
throwing  the  young  people  always  together  succeeds  in  the 
end  in  giving  her  to  the  younger  man.  He  is  rewarded  for 
this  self-denial  by  unexpectedly  meeting  with  his  first  wife, 
whom  he  had  long  deemed  drowned.  The  unfortunate 
heroine,  Alice,  is  regarded  by  her  two  lovers  as  a  sort  of 
plaything.  She  is  turned  from  one  to  the  other,  while 
they  vie  in  generosity  regarding  her  possession.  The  whole 
is  wearisome  and  lengthy,  wanting  in  incident  and  force, 
and  devoid  of  any  visible  raison  d'etre.  ■  Z. 
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towards  the  Natives.  (8vo,  pp.  28.)  Trlibner. 

Hunt,  William. — History  of  Italy.  Historical  Course  for  Schools.  (Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  xi,  273.)  Macmillan. 

Jackson,  Thomas,— Stories  about  Animals.  (4to,  pp.  xii,  253,  Ss.)  Cassell. 

Junius,  ,Iunlor.— The  Modem  Averaus.  The  Descent  of  England :  How 
Far  ?  A  Question  for  Parliament  and  the  Constituencies.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xxiii,  319,  Cs.)  Ilatchards. 

Lee,  Holme,— The  Vicissitudes  of  Bessie  Fairfax.  In  Three  Volumes. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  319,  318,  301,  318.  6d.)  Smith  and  Elder. 

Lynx. — A  Plea  for  the  Entire  Suppression  of  Patronage,  the  Bane  of 
H.M.’s  Civil  Service.  (8vo,  pp.  85,  Is.)  Smart  and  Allen. 

Martin,  Frederick. — The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1874.  (Crown  8vo» 
pp.  xliv,  755.)  Macmillan. 

Maudsley,  Dr  Henry. — Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease.  The  Inter* 
national  Scientifle  Series.  Vol.  VIII.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  313,  5s.) 
H.  S.  King. 

Moore,  Daniel.— Daily  Devotion ;  or.  Prayers  framed  on  the  Successive 
Portions  of  the  New  Testament  as  appointed  in  the  New  Lectionary. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  292,  Os.)  Kirby  and  Endean. 

Poles,  Stefan.— Action  for  Libel  in  reference  to  the  Secret  Papers  of 
M.  Adolphe  Thiers  and  Mademoiselle  Felicie  Dosne.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  32,  Is.)  Stefan  Poles. 

Richardson,  William  A. — Practical  Information  concerning  the  Public  Debt 
of  the  United  States  with  the  National  Banking  Laws.  Third  Edition. 
(Svo,  pp.  188.)  Washington  :  Sforrison. 

R.  H.  D — L<‘ttre  di  un  Libero  Pensatore  Inglese.  Milan :  Natale 
Battazzati. 


to  challenge  the  “  popular  illusions  **  that  “  Popery  is 
changed,”  that  “  Popery  is  not  advancing,”  and  that  “  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  from  Popery ;  ”  consequently,  turning 
with  some  interest  to  a  chapter  headed  “What  are  the 
Jesuits  doing  ?  ”  it  is  disappointing  to  find  nothing  mor^ 
definite  than  the  current  Protestant  allegations,  and  these 
too,  unsupported  by  evidence  : — 

Jesuits  are  on  the  staff  of  almost  every  new.spaper  in  London. 
They  have  been  found  wearing  the  footman’s  livery  in  the  man¬ 
sions  of  Belgravia.  They  have  been  accosted  (and  recognised) 
under  the  garb  of  the  bricklayer’s  hodman  in  Oxford-street.  They 
have  borrowed  the  guise  of  the  Protestant  Scripture  Reader,  and 
City  Missionary,  and  engaged  in  the  combats  of  a  mock  con¬ 
troversy  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  in  order  to  secure  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  (supposed)  Protestant  champion. 

The  chapter  ends  with  an  echo  from  Exeter  Hall  in 
small  capitals, — The  Jesuits  must  go  out  of  England  I 

The  Oxford  Undergraduate  of  Twenty  Years  Ago  is  a 
show  of  Oxford  characters  which,  if  taken,  as  they  profess 
to  be,  from  the  scenes  of  “  twenty  years  ago,”  prove  that 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  University  have  altered 
I  little  in  that  period.  Time  at  all  events  has  not  dimmed  the 
author’s  recollections,  and  has  no  doubt  served  to  sharpen 
^  his  sense  of  undergraduate  humour,  and  his  reading  of 
j  undergraduate  character. 

I  Mr  J.  B.  Waring  deluges  the  press  with  the  contents  of 
his  note-books,  artistic  and  other,  at.  a  pace  that  is  posi¬ 
tively  alarming.  Not  many  months  ago  we  had  ‘My 
Artistic  Life,’  and  quite  recently  ‘  A  Record  of  Thoughts,’ 
in  two  volumes.  This  week  the  miscellaneous  note-books  are 
again  brought  under  contribution  for  The  State,  “  a  sequel 
to  the  ‘  Universal  Church  ;  ’  together  with  a  supplemental 
‘Record  of  Thought,’  and  some  Essays.” 

We  have  received  the  second  edition  of  Mr  Brook- 


Smith,  .John  Nelson.— On  the  Science  of  Sensibility,  a  Simple  Element  of 
Soul.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  268,  78.  6d.)  Trlibner. 

Trac<w.  B.  W.— Prophetic  Thoughts  humbly  submitted  for  Christian 
(JODsideratioD.  (8vo,  pp.  IG.)  Guest. 

Ursula.— Mrs  Grenville,  the  Story  of  a  Woman’s  Life.  In  Throe  Volumes. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  305,  310,  321,  31s.  6d.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Waring,  J.  B.— The  State;  a  Sequel  to  the  Universal  Church.  Together 
wTth  a  Supplemental  “  Record  of  Thoughts,"  and  some  Essays. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  ii,  142.)  Trlibner. 

Wendling,  Emile.— Le  Verbe ;  a  Complete  Treatise  on  French  Conjuga- 

.  tion.  (8vo,  pp.  C5.)  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

A  large  frontispiece  to  Mr  Sniith’s  Science  of  Sensibility, 
or  as  he  further  styles  it,  “  Simple  Element  of  Soul ;  and 
the  Spirit  of  Life  and  Origin  of  Species,  and  Natural  Cause 
of  the  Constancy  of  each  Species  to  its  Type,”  illustrates 
a  scene  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  in  which  the  central 
figure  is  surrounded  by  four-and-twenty  elders,  four  beasts, 
an  animal  with  one  eye  and  an  unusual  number  of  horns, 
and  a  trumpeter  angel,  the  whole  set  in  a  medley  frame¬ 
work  of  beasts,  birds,  monkeys,  and  pictures  of  agricultural 
and  other  industries.  Mr  Smith,  in  dedicating  his  book  to 
President  Grant,  says  : — 

In  this  age  of  hold  thought,  the  author  offers  no  apology  for  the 
original  and  startling  theories  advanced  in  the  pages  of  this  | 
volume.  Unlike  the  speculations  of  others,  and  notably  of  Dar¬ 
win,  these  honour  the  Creator,  ascribing  not  only  infinite  and 
perfect  creative  capacity  and  power,  but  purpose  and  duration  in 
the  creature. 

Daily  Devotions  is  a  manual  of  prayers  for  every  evening 
in  the  year,  “for  family  or  private  use,”  “framed  on  the 
successive  portions  of  the  New  Testament  as  appointed  in 
the  New  Lectionary,”  by  Mr  Daniel  Moore,  the  author  of  ! 
the  Hulsean  Lecture  on  ‘  The  Age  and  the  Gospel.’  I 

Lending  unto  the  Lord  records  an  instance  of  Christian  I 
benevolence  during  the  period  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  | 
The  volume  is  well  printed  and  attractively  bound,  and  j 
the  illustrations  are  good,  though  some  of  them  are  incon-  j 
gruously  humorous. 

Stories  about  Animals  takes  rank  with  those  children’s 
books  that  are  never  out  of  season.  The  illustrations  of  all 
manner  of  birds  and  beasts,  tame  and  wild,  under  their  ! 
natural  aspects,  are  new  and  striking,  and  the  letter-press  i 
combines  the  whole  into  an  amusing  and  instructive  narra-  I 
tive.  I 

“Junius  Junior”  raises  the  “No  Popery”  cry  with  con- 
siderable  virulence  in  The  Modem  Avemus,  the  latter-day  ! 
representative  of  the  celebrated  lake  in  question  being 
Rome,  into  whose ’horrid  jaws  England  is  hastening  with 
all  imaginable  speed.  Junius  Junior  is  at  some  trouble  ^ 


I  Smith’s  excellent  Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice,  which 
we  hope  to  notice  at  greater  length  in  company  with 
several  other  books  on  arithmetic ;  also  four  volumes  of 
Messrs  Collins’s  Elementary  Science  Series,  which  give  a 
practical  treatment  of  Building  Construction  under  two 
heads — “  Stone  and  Brick,”  and  “  Timber  and  Iron  Work.” 

The  idea  of  an  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
going  out  of  his  way  to  afford  intelligible  information 
concerning  the  national  moneys  seems  wildly  ludicrous. 
But  this  is  what  Mr  Richardson,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  Washington,  does  in  publishing,  under  order 
of  Congress,  Practical  Information  concerning  the  Public 
Debt  of  the  United  States,  with  the  National  Banking 
Laws. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book,  the  manual  par  excellence 
“  for  politicians  and  merchants,”  and,  we  may  add,  for 
public  writers,  is  now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  its  existence. 
It  is  edited  by  Mr  F.  Martin,  and  revised  up  to  the  date  of 
publication. 

However  nearly  Charles  Dickens  has  effected  the  demolition 
of  the  Circumlocution  OflSce,  it  appears  that  the  Barnacles 
live  on,  and  stick  pretty  closely  to  one  at  least  of  •  our 
Government  establishments — the  Court  of  Probate,  where, 
according  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Plea  for  the  Entire 
Suppression  of  Patronage,  the  Bane  of  H.M.'s  Civil  Service, 
merit  and  past  services  are  blithely  ignored,  and  nepotism 
and  patronage  batten  on  the  national  pocket  with  con¬ 
siderable  composure.  The  Organisation  of  the  Civil  Service 
is  discussed  as  a  whole  by  “a  Civil  Servant.”  To  promote 
the  apportionment  of  clerks  to  the  special  ofiSces  they 
would  best  fill,  and  to  supervise  the  systems  of  service  and 
promotion  generally,  he  advocates  the  appointment  of  a 
Civil  Service  Control  Department.  To  avoid  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  departments,  why  not  give  additional  supervisory 
powers  to  the  Commissioners  ? 

It  seems  we  have  not  nearly  done  with  Mr  Stefan  Poles 
and  M.  Thiers’s  secret  papers.  Not  coiltent  with  having 
succeeded  in  an  action  for  libel  against  the  leviathan  of  the 
English  press,  Mr  Poles  tells  us,  in  a  pamphlet  on  this 
action  and  on  his  treatment  by  the  Commune  and  M.  Thiers 
(the  title  of  which  appears  in  our  list),  that  he  is  “pre¬ 
paring  a  circumstantial  narrative,  in  which,  without  passion 
or  prejudice,  I  relate  the  part  I  have  taken  in  many  strange 
adventures  in  France.” 

Among  the  other  pamphlets  of  the  week  are  Remarks 
upon  the  Jurisclidion  nf  the  Inns  of  Court,  by  Mr  F.  Cal- 
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vert  Q.O.,  an  answer  to  the  charges  brought  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Selborne  against  the  Inns  of  Court  on  account 
of  their  deficiencies  as  Universities  of  Law ;  and  The 
}{ational  Federation  of  Associated  Employers  of  Labour,  a 
report  on  the  recent  “  Masters’  Memorial,”  drawn  up  by  Mr 
Henry  Crompton  for  the  Sheffield  Trades-Union  Congress. 

We  shall  next  week  notice  the  two  important  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  Famine  whose  titles 
ADoear  in  our  list. 


youthful  strength  of  a  revolution  ?  The  eccentricities  of 
French  Homanticism  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the 
mind  of  the  veritable  amateurs  of  what  is  lust,  noble,  and 
nobly  expressed  ;  nought  survives  but  the  splendours  of  this 
intellectual  harvest.  Take  any  brilliant  phase  of  French 
literature  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  compare  it 
with  the  formidable  crowd  of  superior  intellects  who  created 
masterpieces  forty  years  ago,  and  see  how  triumphant  is  the 
superiority  of  the  modern  efflorescence  of  genius.  Can 
Racine  be  compared  to  Victor  Hugo,  Senddry  to  Th^ophile 
Gautier,  Madame  de  S^vign^  to  George  Sand,  Boileau  to 
Auguste  Barbier,  Lulli  to  Gounod,  Lesueur  to  Delacroix  ? 
There  is  between  these  representatives  of  their  time  as  great 
a  distance  as  separates  the  French  Revolution  from  the 
reign  of  the  Roi  Soleil.  The  first,  except  Moliere,  wrote  for 
a  king,  the  latter  write  for  the  world  ;  and  the  mean,  petty 
mannerism  of  the  first  is  in  poor  contrast  with  the  realistic 
tone  of  the  others. 

Th^ophile  Gautier  enlightens  the  hidden  comers  of  the 
Romantic  period  more  than  he  gives  a  serious  history  of 
the  movement.  His  accounts  of  the  battle  which  took  place 
at  the  first  performance  of  “  Hernani,”  the  habits  of  artists 
and  writers  who  were  then  more  sociable  and  mutually 
sympathetic  than  they  are  now,  the  peculiarities  of  obvious 
queer  types,  are  full  of  amusement  not  unmingled  with  a 
touch  of  the  sadness  a  man  feels  when  he  recalls  his  long-gone 
days  of  youth — days  of  obscurity  he  would  often  prefer  to 
years  of  fame.  There  are  also  a  number  of  personal  descrip¬ 
tions  devoted  to  Delacroix,  Berlioz,  Bouchardy,  Barge, 
Philoxene  Boyer,  Gerard  de  Nerval,  and  many  more — all 
penned  with  a  masterly  hand.  Writers  of  Gautier’s  type  are 
indeed  scarce;  his  talent  is  as  thoroughly  strung  in  the 
slightest  sketch  as  in  a  serious  work.  His  style  is  ever  per¬ 
fect,  his  imagination  ever  fresh  and  original.  Although  this 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Bistoire  du  Second  Empire.  Par  Tazile  Delord.  Balliere. 

Bistoire  de$  Commencements  de  la  B^publique  aux  Pays  Bas.  Par 
Daniel  Stern.  Michel  L4vy. 

Bistoire  du  Bomantisme.  Par  Tb^ophile  Gautier.  Charpentier. 

Ijts  Demiers  Bohimes.  Par  Finnin  Maillard.  Sartorius. 

pens^  et  Souvenirs.  Par  Charles  Beslay,  doyen  d’age  de  la  Com¬ 
mune  de  Paris.  Sandoz. 

In  one  department,  French  literature  retains  its  high 
standard  ;  French  historians  were  never  so  numerous,  so 
varied,  so  accurate,  as  in  recent  times.  The  first  two  works, 
especially  the  latter,  are  to  be  classed  among  the  most  earnest 


efi'orts  of  the  dictatorship  to  obliterate  its  fatal  origin  from 
the  memory  of  the  nation.  One  might  have  thought  it  had 
succeeded  in  the  ten  years  that  followed  the  re  establishment 
of  the  Imperial  dynasty.  Military  successes,  it  w'as  thought, 
would  establish  its  popularity  on  a  firmer  and  more  avowable 
basis  than  a  wholesale  massacre ;  and,  indeed,  many  patriots 
wearied  in  expecting  a  reaction,  and  gave  up  France  as  lost. 
The  press  was  gagged,  popular  advocates  punished  with  trans¬ 
portation,  and  not  a  single  protest  was  raised.  Only  one 
liberty  was  allowed  to  survive,  universal  suffrage,  and  that 
w-as  used  as  the  most  dangerous  tool  against  liberty  itself. 

Daniel  Stern,  otherwise  Madame  la  Comtesse  d’Agofit, 
aims,  like  Stendahl,  at  a  high  rej)utation  with  the  “  limited 
few.”  But  when  we  read  her  remarkable  history  of  the  germs 
of  Dutch  democracy  we  cannot  account  for  her  circumscribed 
celebrity.  Barring  Mr  Motley’s  w'ork,  we  can  think  of  no  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Netherlands  whose  history  can  cope  with  this 
one.  The  style  is  not  that  of  Quinet  or  Louis  Blanc,  one  of 
fine  rhetoric  often  in  disproportion  with  the  events  and  ideas 
it  exjwunds ;  Madame  d’Agout  has  obviously  studied  the 
historians  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  adoj)ted  their  florid  style 
of  rehition,  which  admits  of  passion  and  a  tendency  to  oratory. 
To  accord  too  much  solicituae  to  personal  sentiment,  as  the 
present  writer  sometimes  does,  doubtless  injures  a  cool 
ex|)08ition  of  historical  episodes  ;  but  it  gives  more  dramatic 
interest  to  the  record.  Madame  d’Agout  is  thoroughly 
emunoured  of  her  subject,  and  \vell  she  may  be,  for  what 
episode  of  Eurojjeau  history  is  more  exciting,  more  instruc¬ 
tive  and  curious,  than  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  small 
Kople  who  conquered  their  soil  from  the  w'aves  and  their 
liberty  from  the  world  I  Few  would  follow  without  emotion 
the  phases  of  the  noble  struggle  which  the  Low  Countries 
sustained,  almost  single-handed,  under  the  leadership  of 
William  the  Silent  against  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.,  and  the 
eventual  demise  of  Dutch  freedom  in  the  hands  of  Maurice 
of  Nassau.  “  I  have  published  this  first  volume,”  says  the 
Writer  in  her  preface,  “  before  having  completed  my  work,  in 
the  hope  that  my  countrymen  may  find,  at  this  time  of  hesi- 
^tion  between  two  regimes,  a  useful  lesson.”  Would  that 
France  could  see  in  this  example  an  instance  of  the  danger 
of  entrusting  a  nation’s  destinies  to  the  hands  of  a  soldier  ! 

,  The  appearance  of  an  inedited  work  of  Thdophile  Gautier’s 
IS  an  agreeable  surprise.  M.  Maurice  Dreyious,  a  praise¬ 
worthy  admirer  of  tlie  poet,  and  himself  a  writer  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  hiia  done  well  to  collect  the  scattered  leaves  of  Gautier’s 
nianuscript.  No  one  could  be  so  interesting  on  a  highly  in- 


I  M.  Firmin  Maillard ’s  history  of  what  he  styles  the  last 
I  Bohemians  of  Paris  is  in  some  degree  of  the  same  cast.  It 
j  fulfils  in  favour  of  contemporaneous  obscurities  the  duty  Gau- 
;  tier  fulfils  for  the  minor  stars  of  his  generation.  One  may 
I  measure  the  chasm  between  the  two  classes.  The  Bohemians 
M.  Maillard  attempts  to  save  from  oblivion  have  nothing  of 
.  the  types  created  by  Henry  Murger — untrue  presentations 
which  may  possess  the  defects  he  gives  them,  but  not  the 
qualities.  The  present  Bohemians  are  the  host  of  young 
men  who  have  squandered  their  natural  gifts  in  idleness  and 
excess.  And  there  are  many  of  these  in  Paris.  The  Empire 
bore  its  fruits  ;  even  its  enemies  suftered  from  the  demorali¬ 
sation  of  ideas  zealously  propagated  by  the  Imperial  Court. 
However,  it  should  be  observed  that  many  a  martyr  of  want 
{  crowds  the  long  gallery  of  Eichissis  the  present  writer 
describes.  Who  knows,  as  Balzac  w’rites,  how  many  brilliant 
I  intellects  wither  away  in  a  garret  ?  Beranger  said  : — 

'  “  Dans  un  grenier  qu’on  est  bien  a  vingt  ans.” 

;  And  it  has  become  all  but  a  popular  idea  that  talent  cannot 
bud  without  misery  to  fertilise  it. 

Before  concluding  we  w'ould  say  a  word  of  the  political 
memoirs  of  the  oldest  member  of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  M. 
Charles  Beslay  is  now  over  eighty  years  of  age.  During  the 
Parisian  insurrection  he  was  commissioned  to  watch  the 
Bank  of  France ;  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  his  interference 
that  the  funds  of  the  bourgeoisie  remained  intact.  M.  Beslay 
relates  how  he  began  his  political  career  as  an  Orleanist 
i  deputy,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  is  a  wonder- 
j  ful  instance  of  })rogress  of  opinions,  as  he  siiys  himself.  In 
'  1848  he  was  a  Republican  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  in  1871  he  became  one  of  the  socialist  leaders 
of  the  Hotel  de  Vllle.  His  memoirs  are  only  w  orthy  of  notice 
as  the  record  of  an  honest  politician’s  life,  whose  convictions 
outlive  the  ravages  of  age  and  persecution.  However,  his 
participation  in  the  civil  war  of  1871,  such  as  he  relates  it, 
seems  to  liave  been  that  of  a  dupe,  and  it  clashes  strangely 
with  his  opinions  and  the  support  he  gave  to  the  Communal- 
ist  insuiTection.  M.  Beslay  says  that  he  heartily  desired 
the  success  of  the  Comraunalist  cause,  and  still  he  plumes 
himself  on  having  saved  the  funds  of  the  National  Bank 
from  his  colleagues  of  the  Commune.  Whether  he  w’as  right 
or  wrong  in  so  doing  it  is  not  for  us  to  examine  ;  but  how', 
being  desirous  of  success,  did  he  wdthhold  the  very  means  of 
insuring  it?  Had  the  Commune  gained  possession  of  the 
80,000,000  francs  stored  in  the  Bank  of  France,  attairs  might 
have  assumed  a  very  different  aspect ;  and  M.  Beslay’s  co- 
religionnaires  have  perhaps  the  right,  h’om  their  owni  point 
of  view,  to  charge  him  with  hastening  the  collapse  of  their 
cause.  Camille  Babbebe. 
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M  U  S  I  iD. 

FOURTH  WIONIB  CONCERT.— CBT8TAL  PALACE  SATUBDAT 
CONCERT. 

The  foarth  concert  of  the  Wagner  Sodety  was  opened  by 
Gluck’s  orerture  to  **  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.”  The  ending  o£ 
this  masterpiece  of  dramatic  writing  leading  immediately  into 
the  first  scene  of  the  opera  itself,  it  has  been  supplied,  first 
by  Mozart  and  after  him  by  Wagner,  with  a  close  so  as  to 
make  it  available  for  concert  purooees.  Wagner  contends 
that  Mozart’s  coda  was  written  under  the  false  supposition  of 
the  second  movement  of  the  overture  beinp'  an  allegro,  while 
in  reality  it  is  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  opening 
andante.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
Paris  edition  of  the  score  contains  no  indication  of  a  change 
of  Tempo  after  the  nineteenth  bar,  the  change  of  character 
from  slow  to  quick  being  brought  about  by  the  introduction 
of  notes  of  lesser  value.  Wagner’s  close  is  entirely  free  from 
ill-timed  attempts  at  origin^  invention.  It  is  composed 
of  themes  occurring  in  the  overture,  and  might,  indeed,  have 
been  written  by  Gluck  himself.  The  introduction  of  a  work 
by  this  master  at  the  beginning  of  a  Wagner  concert  may 
have  appeared  to  many  of  the  audience  as  a  kind  of  symbolic 
allusion  to  the  mutual  position  of  the  two  masters  in  the 
history  of  their  art.  It  has  been  asserted,  we  are  afraid  at 
first  by  Wagner’s  partisans,  and  afterwards  repeated  ad 
nauseam  by  his  adversaries,  that  Gluck  is  in  a  manner  the 
precursor  of  our  contemporary  composer,  and  that  his 
reformatory  ideas  have  been  develops,  or  misunderstood 
and  distorted  (here  opinions  differ),  by  Wagner.  With 
neither  of  these  views  are  we  prepaid  to  agree.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  elective  affinity  between  the  two  masters,  either 
for  good  or  bad,  has  been  greatly  over-rated.  It  is  true  that 
Gluck,  like  Wagner,  strongly  opposed  the  omnipotence  of  the 
vocal  artist  on  the  stage,  and  also  that  he  tried  as  far  as 
possible  to  make  the  musical  form  tally  with  the  dramatic 
situation  ;  but  from  this  to  Wagner’s  mode  of  procedure,  in 
which  the  musical  form  as  such  has  all  but  ceased  to  exist, 
or  has  at  least  become  entirely  subservient  to  poetical 
motives,  there  is  a  wide  chasm  which  Gluck  was  no  more 
prepared  to  overstep  than  any  other  master  before  Beethoven. 
The  overture  to  “Iphigenia”  was  followed  by  the  aria, 
“In  deiue  Hande,”  from  Bach’s  “  Actus  tragicus,”  sung 
by  Miss  Antoinette  Sterling.  Her  rendering  evinced 
individual  thought  and  feeling,  but  was  too  imperfect  from  a 
purely  musical  point  of  view  to  give  full  satisfaction.  If  the 
spirited  American  artist  could  only  get  rid  of  her  short¬ 
comings  in  the  rudimentary  parts  of  vocalisation,  we  should 
welcome  her  thoroughly  fresh  and  original  style  in  the 
hackneyed  atmosphere  of  our  London  concert  halls.  The 
orchestration  of  the  accompaniment  was  arranged  by  Bobert 
Franz,  whose  merits  for  tne  revival  of  Bach’s  and  Handel’s 
masterpieces  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  as  much  ignored  by  the 
British  public  as  his  original  efforts  in  the  sphere  of  lyrical 
music.  In  Geimany,  Robert  Franz  is  acknowledged  as  the 
first  living  master  of  the  song,  and  in  America  the  circle  of 
his  admirers  is  large  and  still  increasing  ;  but  how  rarely  do 
we  hear  one  of  his  songs  in  London.  The  pi^ce  de  r6sistance  of 
the  Concert  was  a  selection  from  Wagner's  “Lohengrin.” 
This  opera  has  been  analysed  so  frequently,  and  is,  more¬ 
over,  of  such  easy  access  to  the  English  public  ^two  vocal 
scores,  with  English  words,  have  been  published  oy  Messrs 
Boo8ey,and  Novello  and  Ewer),  that  we  think  it  unnecessary 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  its  merits.  The  selection  con¬ 
sisted  of  Prelude ;  Elsa’s  dream  ;  Lohengrin’s  arrival  and 
farewell  to  the  swan,  with  chorus  ;  Elsa’s  song,  “  Ihr  Liifte 
Bridal  procession  music,  with  chorus  ;  Lohengrin’s  song  to 
Elsa ;  orchestral  introduction  to  third  act,  with  nuptial 
chorus,  and  duet  between  Elsa  and  Lohengrin.  The  artists 
engaged  in  the  different  vocal  pieces  were  Mdme  Elena  Corani, 
Mr  Bernard  Lane,  and  Mr  Wallace  Wells.  To  say  that 
their  efforts  in  doing  justice  to  Wagner’s  music  were  (par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  part  of  the  two  tenors)  utterly  inadequate 
would  be  a  mild  way  of  expressing  the  disappointment  of  those 
amongst  the  audience  who  have  witnessed  a  good  stage  per¬ 
formance  of  “  Lohengrin  ”  on  the  Continent.  But  who  is  to 
be  held  responsible  for  this  failure?  Certainly  not  the 
conductor  of  the  Wagner  Concerts.  As  long  as  first-rate 
singers  in  London  can  be  obtained  only  at  fabulous  prices, 
and  even  then  offer  by  no  means  a  guarantee  for  a  congenial, 
or  even  correct,  rendering  of  Wagner’s  intentions,  the  public 
can  blame  nolxxly  but  themselves  if  the  managers  of  concert 
institutions  hesitate  to  incur  the  risk  of  costly  engagementa 
If  a  decided  wish  to  test  the  value  of  the  so-much  discus^ 
music  of  the  future  by  a  perfect  performance  were  once  ex¬ 
pressed,  continental  artists  would  be  but  too  willing  to  respond 
to  the  call.  Chorus  and  orchestra  under  the  leadership  of  Mr 
Dannreuther  were  excellent,  and  we  were  particularly  glad  to 
see  our  favourable  prognostication  with  regjird  to  the  former 
verified.  Liszt’s  brilliant  “  Fest  Marsch,”  written  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Goethe’s  hundredth  birthday,  concluded  the  Concert. 


A  more  than  usually  lai^  audience  had  assembled  at  the 
C’rystal  Palace  to  witness  the  first  appearance  this  season  of 
Herr  Joachim.  He  played  Concerto  No.  7,  for  violin  and 
orchestra  in  E  minor  (Op.  38),  by  Spohr,  and  thf^  Hungarian 
dances  by  Brahms,  adapted  by  Joachim  for  his  instrument 
About  the  latter  composition  we  wish  to  tender  a  few 
remarks.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  introduce  the 
forms  of  the  national  dance  into  artistic  music,  but  it  seems 
that  the  full  growth  of  compositions  of  this  class  depends 
more  than  any  other  on  local  conditions ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
popular  dance  can  be  transferred  into  the  artistic  sphere  and 
yet  preserve  its  character  only  where  dancing  forms  an 
essential  feature  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  This  is  nowhere  more 
the  case  than  at  Vienna,  where  genial  south  German  buoy- 
ancy  is  mixed  up  with  the  unfettered  wildness  of  Sclavonic 
nations.  It  is,  therefoi'e,  not  surprising  to  witness  the 
ascendancy  of  Strauss  and  his  melodious  brethren  from  the 
Danube  in  our  ball-rooms.  But  also  composers  of  a  higher 
order  have  yielded  to  the  same  spell.  W  e  have  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion  the  strong  influence  of  Hungarian 
gipsy  music  on  the  compositions  of  Franz  Schubert,  and 
even  the  mighty  genius  of  Beethoven  did  not  disdain  to 
desipere  in  loco.  Brahms,  although  North-German  by  birth, 
has  repeatedly  embodied  the  impressions  of  his  residence  at 
Vienna  in  his  works.  We  owe  to  him  waltzes  for  the  piano¬ 
forte  for  four  hands  and  for  a  vocal  quartette  (Liel^-Lieder), 
and  not  long  ago  he  published  ten  Hungarian  dancet 
arranged  as  a  duet  for  the  pianoforte.  How  much  of  these 
dances  has  been  transcribed  by  Brahms  from  the  r^joerioire 
of  popular  minstrels,  and  how  much  has  been  added  by  him¬ 
self,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Certain  it  is  that  together  with 
the  beautiful. harmonies  betraying  the  artist,  these  dances 
preserve  the  unalloyed  rhythmical  wildness  of  their  origin. 
As  the  most  beautiful  amongst  these  ten  little  masterpieces, 
we  mention  those  numbered  1,  6  (both  played  by  Herr 
Joachim),  and  that  almost  tragically  pathetic  melody  in  F 
sharp  minor,  No.  5.  As  to  Herr  Joachim’s  playing,  it  would 
be  needless  to  add  that  it  was  masterly.  If  anything,  we 
thought  his  rendering  of  the  Hungarian  dances  too  masterly, 
or  to  use  a  more  expressive  term,  too  civilised.  We  never 
succeeded  in  forgetting  that  it  was  the  unrivalled  king  of 
his  instrument  who  condescended  to  interpret  to  us  these 
simple  blossoms  of  his  own  native  soil.  The  pianoforte 
accompaniment  was  played  by  Mr  Franklin  Taylor.  Of  other 
interesting  items  of  the  programme  we  mention  Schubert’s 
overture  in  the  Italian  style  and  Wagner’s  overture  to 
“  Tannhauser.”  In  the  absence  of  Mr  ]Viauus,  Mr  Wedemeyer 
wielded  the  baton.  Franz  Hueffer. 

THE  THEATRES. 

“  MARY  QUEEN  0*  SCOTS.” 

Mr  William  G.  Wills  has  been  honourably  known  to  us  as 
a  dramatic  author  for  several  years  past.  His  “  Man  o’  Air- 
lie,”  so  finely  played  by  Mr  Hermann  Vezin,  and  his  “  Hinko," 
in  which  Mr  George  Rignold  made  a  mark,  were  fresh  and 
passionate  works,  full  of  the  richest  promise,  though  neither 
of  them  achieved  the  success  that  it  deserved.  His  “  Medea, 
again,  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  produced  at  the  end  d 
the  season,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  weather  we  have 
had  for  years.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  the  pit  and  galleries  d 
the  Lyceum  were  night  after  night  crowded  by  an  enthusiastic 
gathering,  and  Miss  Bateman  may  be  stiid  to  have  eclipsed 
herself,  and  even  to  have  rivalled  Ristori  in  her  rendering  d 
Mr  Wills’s  weird  and  terrible  creation. 

By  his  “Charles  I.,”  Mr  Wills  secured  Mr  Irving  in  the 
reputation  he  had  won  in  “  The  Bells,”  and  added  to  it  by  his 
“Eugene  Aram,”  the  last  of  his  Lyceum  pieces.  All  thew 
plays  are  a  distinct  honour  to  their  author,  nor  can  less  be  said 
of  his  new  piece  at  the  Princess’s,  “  Mary  Queen  o’  Scots. 
But  Mr  Wills,  though  possessing  poetical  gifts  to  which  none 
of  his  brother  dramatists  but  Mr  Albery  approach,  is  only 
too  often  wanting  in  constructive  care,  concentration  ox 
thought,  and  even  metrical  polish.  His  scenes  constantly 
seem  framed  rather  in  reference  to  their  individual  po^c 
effects  than  with  regard  to  their  action  upon  one  another. 
characters  loiter  through  a  luxury  of  language  which ,  if  skil¬ 
fully  compressed,  would  be  not  less  striking  as  it  certainly 
would  be  far  more  effective,  and  the  nice  ear  is  not  unfre- 
quently  offended  by  defective  or  exuberant  lines  scaunable  on 
no  known  principle  of  prosody. 

These  defects  of  Mr  Wills’s  plays  are  not  a  little  noticeable 
in  “  Mary  Queen  o’  Scots.”  The  play,  which  should  have  be^ 
called  “Cha8telard,”opens  in  a  French  garden,  where Chastelaru 
declares  his  passion  for  Mary  to  Rizzio,  reading  to  him  a  poena 
he  has  composed  in  the  Queen’s  honour.  Soon  after  Mary  enters 
the  garden  with  her  ladies,  and  Chastelard  confesses  his  love 
for  her.  Mary  professes  to  banish  him  for  his  presumption, 
but,  driven  herself  from  France,  to  which  she  bids  a  roost 
pathetic  adieu,  forgives  the  poet  and  takes  him  into  exile  with 
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Harcourt  playmg  a  feeble  and  often  inaudible  (Jhastelard  to 
(X)ld,  though  certainly  coonettish  and  picturesque,  Mary 
rMrs  Kousby).  The  second  act  is  descriptive  of  Mary^s 
entrance  into  Edinburgh  and  victory  over  John  Knox,  who 
endeavours  to  dispute  her  pasrage  through  the  gates  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Here  we  have  more  vigour  of  action,  though  we  seem 
to  want  connection  in  plot  between  this  and  the  first  act.  Mr 
Kousby,  as  John  Knox,  is  energetic,  and  at  times  even 
forcible,  in  his  denunciation,  but  greatly  wants  in  dignity. 
Of  Mrs  fiouaby,  as  the  Queen,  the  converse  may  be  said. 
The  third  act  is  in  the  palace  at  Holyrood.  Bizzio,  Lord 
James  Murray,  and  John  Knox,  from  different  points  of  view, 
an/loavniir.  but  in  vain,  to  persuade  Mary  to  banish  Chas- 


telard.  Here  Mrs  Kousby  throws  herself  with  some  spirit 
into  the  situation,  but  is  u^ortunately  so  poorly  seconded  by 
her  Chastelard,  that  the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
fourth  act  shows  John  Knox  in  the  light  of  Mary’s 
lover,  and  proves  Mr  Wills  to  be  a  humorist  as  well 
as  a  poet.  But  unfortunately  Mr  Ronsby’s  interpretation 
of  this  important  position  was  painfully  grotesque,  and 
Mr  Wills  is  in  consequence  deprived  of  the  success  that 
his  new  and  startling  view  of  the  character  of  the  Scotch 
Reformers  might  have  won  for  his  play.  In  the  fifth  act, 
Chastelard  in  his  bewilderment  at  his  banishment  finds  his 
way  into  Mary’s  chamber,  and  being  surprised  there  by 


establishment  is  gradually  adding  to  its  strength.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  is  now  49i  per  cent,  or 
3s.  2^d.  in  the  pound  above  the  minimum  of  one-third,  b^g 
an  increase  over  last  week  of  |  per  cent 

The  half-monthly  settlement  in  Shares  and  Foreign  Stocks, 
concluded  satislfiictorily  to-day,  has  shown  that  the  “  account  ” 
in  the  Railway  Market  has  b^n  small,  with  a  somewhat  leas 
scanty  supply  of  Stock.  The  rates  for  "  continuation  ”  have 
been  very  light  The  next  settling  day  is  fixed  for  the  13th 
March. 

In  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  strongest  department  has  again 
been  the  Foreign  Stock  Market,  where  considendsle  attention 
has  been  directed  to  Spanish  Three  per  Cents,  in  consequence 
of  an  arrangement  proposed  by  the  Spanish  Government  for 
the  payment  of  the  two  overdue  couj^ns.  This  proposal  is 
that  for  the  4^  millions  required  to  meet  these  coupons,  2^ 
millions  of  the  Mortgage  Debentures  of  the  Rio  Tinto 
Company  and  two  miUions  of  Spanish  pagaru^  or  promissory 
notes,  on  the  sales  of  national  lands,  shall  be  set  aside. 
These  Securities  fall  due  between  now  and  ten  years  hence, 
and  therefore  it  is  proposed  to  issue  .certificates,  to  be  subse¬ 
quently  exchanged  for  a  Five  per  Cent.  Spanish  Loan,  with 
a  Three  per  Cent.  Sinking  Fund.  The  Fincmder  says,  with 
reference  to  this  proposal,  that  it  at  least  indicates  a  desire 
to  act  honestly  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government.” 
Attention  has  also  been  directed  to  the  Japan  Loans,  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  insurrection  at  Nagasaki,  and  both  these 


Murray,  is  sent  by  him  to  execution — in  spite  of  the  Queen’s  Stocks  have  fallen  considerably,  without  any  material  recovery 
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prayers  and  menaces,  and  the  intervention  of  John  Knox. 
A  few  minutes’  pause  and  Mary  seems  to  see  Chastelard  led 
forth  to  his  fate.  He  takes  the  flowers  she  gave  him  from 
his  bosom  and  presses  them  to  bis  lips.  A  roll  of  musketry, 
and  the  Queen  falls  with  a  scream.  Knox  attempts  to  com¬ 
fort  her,  but  she  turns  wildly  from  him  and  throws  herself 
upon  the  cross  that  stands  before  her ;  and  as  she  clings  to  it 
the  curtain  falls. 

Mr  Harcourt  proves  himself  unequal  to  the  part  of  Chaste- 
lari,  and  Mrs  Bousby  does  not  do  herself  justice  as  Mary. 
Mr  Rousby  improves  a  little  as  Knox,  and  Mr  Fenton  is  a 
respectable  Murray.  But  it  may  be  seen  from  this  that  the 
play  requires  much  on  the  score  of  acting  to  make  it  a 
success.  Now  could  “  Mary  Queen  o’  Scots  ”  be  produced 
with  Fechter  as  Chastelard,  Phelps  as  Knox,  and  Mrs  Scott- 
Siddons  as  Mary,  and  could  Mr  Wills  consent  to  forego  much 
of  his  Scotch  dialect  for  our  more  familiar  Southern  tongue,  and 
to  sacrifice  some  of  his  really  exquisite  flowers  of  speech  for 
the  sake  of  a  more  concentrated  and  connected  action,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  would  make  with  his  new  play  a 
success  as  remarkable  as  it  would  be  deserved. 


Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  Sunday,  Feb.  22nd,  a  lecture 
was  given  at  St  George’s  Hall  by  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.B. 
(Oxford),  F.  R.C.P.,  on  “  Auscultation  ;  or  the  Ear  applied  to  the 
Heart  and  Lungs,  with  special  reference  to  Helmholtz’s  dis¬ 
coveries  as  to  the  Mechanism  of  Vocalisation.”  The  lecturer 
stated  that  his  lecture  would  not  be  strictly  professional,  but 
would  occupy  the  borderland  between  Medicine  and  Acoustics, 
and  would  first  explain  the  methods  now  in  use  ;  and  secondly, 
indicate  openings  for  advance.  Percussion  has  been  practised 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  distinguish  abdominal  distension 
from  dropsy,  but  was  not  applied  to  diseases  of  the  chest  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  in  1761  Auenbrngger  published 
at  Vienna  a  book  on  this  subject.  Auscultation  was  discovered 
by  Laennec  in  1816.  In  the  human  thorax,  considered  as  a 
machine,  we  have  a  cavity  more  or  less  conical  upwards,  bounded 
above  and  laterally  by  a  bony  cage,  below  by  an  expanded  muscle ; 
the  diaphragm  is  attached  to  the  lower  border.  Within  the  cage 
we  two  pumps  and  their  connecting  tubes ;  only  one  of  these  tubes 
IS  in  communication  with  the  external  air.  The  heart  is  a  double 
force-pump,  and  the  lungs  a  simple  reciprocating  air-pump ;  but 
the  lungs  are  not,  in  health,  firmly  attached  to  the  cage  wails,  and 
they  need  not  follow  the  expansion  of  the  cage.  Excluding 
arteries  and  veins,  two  tubes  pass  into  this  cage  from  above,  the 
®8ophagu8  or  gullet,  and  the  trachea  or  windpipe.  Inspiratory 
and  expiratory  acts  are  essentially  different  in  mechanism  ;  the 
former  is  only  an  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure,  the  latter  an 
actual  muscular  compression.  Percussion  is  a  compound  of  con- 
treconp  and  vibration.  On  percussing  the  thorax,  two  elements 
combine  to  form  the  resulting  sound;  first,  the  vibration 
of  the  bony  cage  itself ;  secondly,  that  of  its  enclosed  lung. 
These  are  not  usually  in  unison.  Hence  the  resultant  tone  is 
muffled  and  dull.  Occasionally,  where  by  alteration  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  note  of  the  lung  and  the  thorax,  unison  is  set 
ttp,  a  tympanitic  resonance  occurs.  * 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  Five  o’clock. 
The  demand  for  discount  during  the  week  has  been  mode- 
the  average  rate  for  good  bills  only  being  3f  per  cent, 
of  England  has,  however,  done  more  business, 
quite  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  money. 

I  he  Bank  return  published  yesterday  shows  that  that 


up  to  the  present.  In  the  Railway  Market  the  tendency  has 
been  very  generally  dull,  withdrawals  of  gold,  and  the  traffic 
returns,  helpii^  the  downward  movement.  The  dividend  of 
the  Great  Western  Company,  announced  on  Tuesday 
at  the  rate  of  6j  per  cent,  per  annum,  carrying  forward 
20, COOL ,  caused  temporary  buoyancy,  hat  the  maraet  again 
relapsed  on  speculative  scales. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  during  the  week,  Brazilian,  1863,  have 
improved  2  per  cent. ;  Italian,  1861,  and  Turkish  Five  per 
Cents.,  I;  Hungarian  and  Brazilian  of  1865,  French  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  and  do.  Five  per  Cents.,  1871,  and 
Spanish  Three  pe^ents.,‘  f.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan  Seven 
per  Cents,  have  fallen  5  per  cent,  do.  Nine  per  Cents,  and 
Paraguay  4,  San  Domingo  3,  Egyptian  Khedive  2;  Egyptian 
of  1873,  Paraguay  of  1872,  and  Honduras,  1870,  1 ;  Peruvian, 
1872,  I ;  do.  1870,  f,  and  Mexican  and  Austrian  Silver 
Rentes  J  per  cent.  Turkish  Nine  per  Cent.  Treasury  Bonds, 
notwithstanding  their  present  low  price,  close  much  the  same 
as  last  week. 

The  Government  of  Trinidad,  through  the  Crown  agents 
for  the  Colonies,  invite  tenders  for  5  per  cent  debentures  for 
100,000^.,  being  a  portion  of  150,600L  authorised  by  the 
Colonial  Legislature  to  be  raised  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Port  of  Spain  to  Arima,  the  remaining  60,000^. 
being  reserved  for  sub^ription  in  the  colony.  The  principal 
is  to  be  repaid  by  means  of  a  cumulative  sinking  fund  of 
1  per  cent,  applied  to  annual  drawings  and  spread  over  a 
period  of  36 J  years. 

Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co.  announce  that  they  are 
authorised  to  receive  subscriptions  for  480,OOOL  sterling 
Western  Extension  Trust  Bonds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railway  Company.  The  price  of  issue  is  85  per 
cent.,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  on  the  Ist  of  May  and  November, — terms  at  which 
the  return  to  the  subscriber  is  upwards  of  8  per  cent.  The 
Bonds  are  to  be  repaid  on  the  1st  of  February,  1904,  at 
par.  The  object  is  to  acquire  the  further  number  of 
24,000  shares  of  100  dols.  each  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Ciucinnati,  and  Indianapolis  Railway  CcMnpany,  in  addition 
to  those  provided  by  the  Western  Extension  Certificates 
issued  in  July,  1673.  The  interest  on  the  Bonds  is 
guaranteed  during  the  whole  term  of  their  currency  by 
!  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  and,  in  addition,  the  Shares 
of  the^Cleveland  line  to  be  acquired  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
issue  will  be  deposited  as  security  for  both  principal  and 
interest.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  reserves  the  right  to  pay  off  the 
Bonds  at  par,  upon  giving  six  months’  notice.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  will  be  closed  “on  or  before”  Wednesday  next  for 
London,  and  Thursday  for  the  country.  Applications  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  5  per  cent.,  and  be  followed 
by  20  per  cent  on  allotment ;  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  June, 
and  J uly. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  closing  prices  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.  1868,  954  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  96; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  81 ;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  661 ;  Brazilian 
Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  93 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1866, 
99;  ditto,  1871,  95^;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Gents.,  1870,  92; 
ditto,  1873,  90  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  106 ;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  94;  Costa 
Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  31  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  1872,  30 ;  Danu- 
bian  Seven  per  Cents.,  97 ;  ditto  Eight  per  Cents.,  99^  ;  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  84;  ditto  1864,  94;  ditto  1868,  73f. 


Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  84;  ditto  1864,  94;  ditto  1868,  73f. 
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HAYMAN  defence  fund.— The  Committee  of  this 

Fond  have  much  pleasure  in  ACKNOIVLKDGING  the  following 
SUM’S,  towiurda  parmeut  of  the  Costs  of  the  Appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  a^itist  the  Wron^ul  Dismissal  of  the  iler.  Dr  Haymou  from 
the  Head  Mastership  of  Ru^fby  School 

SECOND  LIST. 

Another  Rujfby  Boy  ...  £0  6  0,  Fayne,  W.  A.,  Eso.  ...  £0  10  6 
Brown,  Rer.  W.  Kal^,  i  Pennyman,  J.  S.,  Esq.  ...  5  0  0 

LL.D .  2  2  0  ,  Podmore,  Rer.  Thompson  2  0  0 

Dlaby,  O  D.  Wingfield,  I  Portal,  Rev.  G.  R.  ...  110 

Esq.,  J.P.D.L .  5  0  0  He{dhaven,Lord(lstLife 


payment  of  the  Costs  of  the  Appeal  to  the  Court  of 
t  the  Wrongful  Dismissal  of  the  iler.  Dr  Haymou  from 


Another  Rugby  Boy 
Brown,  Rer.  W.  Haig, 

LL.D . 

Dlgby,  O  D.  Wingfield, 

£sq.,  J.P.D.L . 

Douglas,  Hon.  and  Rev. 

II . 

Gardner,  J.  T.  Agg,  Esq., 

M.p .  :.. 

llnyman,  C  ,  Esq.,  M.D.... 

Henry,  James,  Esq. 

Hilton,  Rev.  U.,  Dennc... 

Iloldeu,  Thomas,  Esq.  ... 

Holland.  Mrs  . 

Hopkins.  Rer.  H.  G. 

Innes,  Lieut.-Gen.  R.  A. 

Jones,  Rer.  W.  W. 

J.  R.  R .  110  ;  Skipwith.  Rer.  H.  ...  110 

Lawrence,  Mr  James  ...  6  0  0 ;  Souper.  Rer.  Francis  ...  110 

Leigh,  Henry.  Esq.  ...  2  2  0,  Street,  G.’E.,  Esq.,  K.A.  220 

LIddon,  Rer.  Canon,  D.D.  5  5  0  Thompson,  D’Arcy,  Plsq.  110 

Ligertwood,  Thos.,  Esq.,  I  Tickell,  Rer.  E.  A.  ...  2  2  0 

M.D .  110  Tidcombe,  Rev.  G.  H.  ...  0  2  6 

Lowndes.  Lieut.*Col.  ...  2  2  0 1  Turle,  U.  F.,  Esq.  ...  0  10  6 

Macan,  Miss  .  110  Tylden,  Rev.  William  ...  2  0  0 

Mansell,  Captain.  R.N. ...  110  Vaughan.  Rev.  C.J.,  D.D. 

Mapleton,  Rer.  H.  M.  ...  2  2  0  (Master  of  the  Temple)  5  0  0 

Ma.son.  Major  T .  5  0  0  Vann,  Mr  T.  .  0  10  6 

Mather,  Myles  E.,  Esq. ...  1  1  0  Walker,  Sir  James,  Bart.  20  0  0 

Norton,  Sifa^  Esq.  ...  4  4  0  Ward,  Rev.  Charles  C. ...  110 

Noad,  Rev.  (J.  F.,  D.C.L.  110  West,  Rev.  W .  2  2  0 

Oldfield,  Rev.  E.  C.  ...  110  Whorwood,  Rev.  T.  II., 

Oldham,  Charles.  Esq.  ...  10  10  0  D.D .  10  0  0 

Palmer,  Rev.  J.  Howard  1  1  0  Wilson,  A.,  Esq. .  10  0  0 

Pay ler,  Rer.  F.  Morgan...  2  2  0  Wintle,  R.  W.,  Esq.  ...  2  2  0 

Payne,  Rer.  G .  0  5  0  Wood,  Mrs .  5  0  0 

Every  person  who  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  our  Public  and  Endowed 
Schools,  and  desires  that  the  authority  of  their  head  masters  be  maintained 
in  its  integrity,  and  every  lover  of  justice  and  fair  pl^,  is  earnestly  invited 
to  give  moral  and  pecuniary  support  to  the  Haymaii  Defence  Fund. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  airectly  to  either  of  the  undersigned ;  or  to 
the  credit  of  the  Fund  at  the  National  l*rovincial  Bank.  Rugby ;  or  at 
Messrs  Ransom,  Bourerie,  and  Co.’s,  1  Pallmall  East,  London. 

FORBES  MACBEAN.  Lieut.-Col.,  Rugby,  )  Treasurer^ 

8.  R.  TOWN8HEND  MAYER,  Richmond,  Surrey,  J  ^^^easurers. 

February,  1874. 

Mansion-house  Bengal  famine 

RELIEF  FUND. 

I’NDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OE  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QITEKN,  WHO  CONTRIBUTES  £1,000, 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  WHO  SUB¬ 
SCRIBES  £500. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Right  Hon.  ANDREW  LUSK,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor,  Chairman. 

The  Right  lion.  Lord  Lawrence.  f  Mr  Hugh  Matheson. 

Mr  N.  de  Rothscliild.  M.P.  I  Mr  Dudley  Smith. 


Payne,  W.  A.,  Esq. 
Pennyman,  J.  S.,  Es 


£0  10  6 
5  0  0 


I  Guards)  ... 

too  Renaud,  Rev.  G . 

Rhoades,  T.  H.  6.,  Esq. 
5  0  0  I  (22nd  Regiment) 

20  0  0  I  Robins,  Rev.  A . 

2  2  0,  Rumsey,  Alaric,  Esq.  ... 
1  1  0  '  Salter.  Jas.,  Esq.,  F.R. 8. 

5  0  0,  Sandilands,  Rev.  Percival 

110;  Sapte,  Captain  . 

1  1  0 '  Scnolfleld,  H.  O.,  Esq.. 

10  10  0  I  M.D . 

110,  Short,  Rev.  Thomas,  B.D. 

1  1  0  I  Skipwith.  Rev.  H. 

5  0  0;  Souper.  Rer.  Francis  ... 

2  2  0,  Street,  G.’E.,  Esq.,  R.A. 

5  5  0  Thompson,  D’Arc}',  TIsq. 

I  Tickell,  Rer.  E.  A. 

1  1  0  Tidcombe,  Rev.  G.  H.  ... 

2  2  0  I  Turle,  U.  F.,  Esq. 

110  Tylden,  Rev.  W’ifliam  ... 
110  Vaughan.  Rev.  C.J.,  D.D. 
2  2  0  (Master  of  the  Temple) 

5  0  0  Vann,  Mr  T.  . 

1  1  0  Walker,  Sir  James,  Bart. 
4  4  0  Ward,  Rev.  Charles  C. ... 

110  West,  Rev.  W . 

110  Whorwood,  Rev.  T.  II., 

10  10  0  D.D . 

1  1  0  Wilson,  A.,  Esq. . 

2  2  0  Wintle.  R.  W.,  Esq. 

0  5  0  Wood,  Mrs . 


sir  ae  Kotnsciiiia.  Ai.r.  I  Mr  Dudley  Kmith. 

Hou  R.  Bourke.  M.P.,  Uuder-Secre-  Mr  John  Fleming,  C.S. I. 

tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  i  Mr  Wm.  Grant. 

Mr  ('.  B.  Denison,  M.P,  Mr  F.  W.  Ilcilgers. 

Sir  Albert  Sassoon,  K.S.l.  Mr  W.  Dent. 

BIr  E.  C.  Baring.  3Ir  A.  T.  J.  Petersen. 

Mr  Alderman  Alien.  Mr  J.  N.  Bulleu. 

Mr  John  Borradaile. 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 

The  LORD  MAYOR  and  the  E.XECUVIVE  COMBIITTEE  APPEAL 
with  contidence  for  the  SYMPATHY  and  LIBERALITY’ of  the  British 
Public  In  their  efforts  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  the  calamity  with  which  our 
unfortunate  fellow  subjects  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  India  are  now 
visited. 

The  funds  sulmcribed  will  be  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  distress  which 
cannot  easily  be  reached  by  Governmental  interference. 

T<»e  Viceroy  of  Inditi,  In  his  telegram  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  20th  inst, 
states  :  “  The  pt'ople  of  the  distressed  districts  will  gratetully  .apjireciate  the 
■ymunthy  and  liberality  of  the  English  nation  ;  ”  and  that  there  is  urgent 
need  for  all  the  aid  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  country  to  afford  is  but 
too  clearly  inaidfeHted  by  the  coiieludiiig  words  of  the  telegram  sent  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  (Central  Relief  Coniiiiittee  at  Calcutta.  “The  distress  is 
likely  to  be  very  severe.  Subscriptions  are  solicited  early.” 

Subscriptions  may  be  furwaroed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  the  following 
Banks The  Imperial  Bank,  Lothhury,  E.C. ;  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  and 
Co.,  Lombard  street ;  Blessrs  Cotitfs  and  Co.,  .59  Strand ;  Messrs  Herrlcs, 
Farquhar,  and  ('o.,  St  Jauics’s-street,  S  W. ;  and  National  Bank  of  India, 
80  King  William  street.  Cash  payments  shouhlbe  made  In  the  office  of 
the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr  Vine),  at  the  Blanslon-house. 

„  ^  JOHN  R.  S.  VINE,  Secretary. 

February  25, 1874. 

PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— A  Vacancy  occurs 

-1-  In  the  Office  of  a  firm  of  lAindon  YIerchants  connected  with  country 
manufactories  In  the  same  family.  A  Y’oung  Gentleman  could  be  admitte'd 
to  a  knowledge  of  both  businesses.  I’remiuiu  and  references  required.— 
Address  (1.  C.  II.,  Ilelvoel  House,  Blythe  Hill,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

T  ONDON  DIALECTICAL  SOCIETY,  1  Adam-street, 

J  Adelphl,  W.C. 

YVednesday,  4th  Blarch.  1874.— C'll.VRLES  BRADLAUGII,  Esq.,  “The 
Religious  Movement  in  America.” 

Wednesday,  iKth  March,  1874. -ALEX.  W.  V.  BIKKERS.  Esq..  “The 
Prostitution  of  Education." 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock  precisely. 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 

C  UNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIET  Y,  —  Twe"iHy- 

ST  will  be  given  at 

J'ANGHAM-I'LACK.  Oil  sun  DAY  afternoon. 
Four  o’clock  precisely,  A.  ELL EY' 
T  INCH,  Esq, on  “The  Source  of  Happiness,  as  shown  in  the  conne.xion 
between  the  Physical  and  the  Moral  Sconces.”  (With  Illustrations  ) 
Annual  Subscription.  £1.  Payment  at  the  door  :-Oue  Penny.  SlxDonce. 
and  (reserved  seats),  Oue  bblUiug.  ^  ‘  pince, 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

X  Established  1803.  > 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  15  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600, (X)0.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700^000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager.  ’ 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard-street  and  Charinc- 

cross,  London.  Established  1782.  ^ 

Prompt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Secretaries- 1  I'OVELL 

Secretaries- 1  jQjjjf  j  BROOMFIELD’ 


£249,000 
£1,880,000 
£304,457 
^  £9,770 
£323,871 
£3,169,601 
£6,773,144 


CLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

13  St  James’s-squarc,  London,  S.W. 

City  Branch:  Mansion-house  Buildings,  E.C. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds  .  £249,000 

The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  Invested,  is  over  ...  ...  £1,880,000 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  457,  assuring  ...  ...  £304,457 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were  ...  ...  ...  ...  £9,^0 

The  Bonus  added  to  Policies  in  January,  1872,  was  ...  ...  £323,871 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  ...  ...  ...  £3,169,601 

The  subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amount  to  ...  ...  £5,773,144 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

Credit  of  half  the  first  five  annual  Premiums  allowed  on  whole-term 
Policies  on  healthy  Lives  not  over  60  years  of  age. 

Endowment  Assurances  granted,  without  Profits,  payable  at  death  or  oa 
attaining  a  specified  age. 

Invalid  Lives  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  risk. 

Claims  p^d  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 

REPORT,  1873. 

The  49th  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1873,  as  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be  obtained  at 
eitberof  the  Society’s  Offices,  orof  any  ofits  Agents. 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

npRINIDAD  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY  LOAN, 

X  £150,000. 

Authorised  by  Ordinances  Nos.  7  and  15  of  1873. 

Having  been  authorised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  Trinidad,  invite  Tenders  for  £100,000  of  the  above  Loan 
— the  balance  £50,000  having  been  reserved  for  issue  in  the  Colony. 

The  Loan  and  interest  thereon  are  charged  upon  the  general  revenue! 
and  assets  of  the  Government  of  the  Island,  and  will  be  raised  on  Deben¬ 
tures,  representing  £1,000,  £500,  £200,  and  £100  respectively,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  commencing  on  the  15th  March, 
1874,  payable  half-yearly  on  presentation  of  the  proper  coupons  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  in  London. 

The  Principal  will  be  repaid  at  the  same  place  at  par,  by  a  oumulatire 
Sinking  Fund  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  commencing  on  the  15th  March, 
1874,  applied  by  annual  drawings  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt.  The 
drawings  will  take  place  in  the  month  of  February  of  each  year,  com- 
mencing  in  1875,  and  will  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  Crown  Agents 
for  the  Colonies  and  any  Debenture  holders  who  may  be  pleased  to  attend, 
and  of  a  Notary  Public.  The  Debentures  draw'n  will  be  paid  off  at  par  on 
the  15th  March  following. 

The  days  on  which  such  drawings  will  take  place,  and  the  numbers  and 
values  of  the  Debentures  drawn,  will  be  duly  notified  by  advertisement  ia 
the  Times  newspaper. 

Trinidad  has  no  I’ublic  Debt,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  Colonj 


r  in  some  measure  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures 

: —  • 

Y’ear. 

Revenue. 

£ 

Expenditure. 

£ 

Imports. 

£ 

Exports. 

£ 

1866 

226,218 

203,428 

878,157 

1,022,338 

18(57 

215,812 

214,715 

859,389 

1,086.901 

18(58 

214,484 

199,112 

987,796 

1,116.198 

1869 

244,055 

234,791 

920,607 

1,118,695 

1870 

233.585 

241,148 

1,042,678 

1,227/594 

1871 

272,094 

242,121 

1,218,024 

1,492)<11 

1,233,771 


1,439,904 


1872  296,060  285..384  1,233,771  1,439,904 

Sealed  Tenders,  made  in  accordance  with  the  annexed  form,  will  be 
received  by  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  Loan, 
not  being  lees  than  £100,  until  one  o’clock  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  Blarch 
proximo,  and  the  allotment  w  ill  take  place  at  that  hour  in  the  presence  of 
such  applicants  as  may  attend. 

The  Debentures  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  provided  the  rate! 
offered  are  not  below  the  minimum,  which  will  be  placed  in  a  sealed 
envelope  on  the  table  before  the  Tenders  are  opened,  which  envelope  will 
not  be  opened  if  sufficient  applications  at  and  above  the  minimum  be 
received. 

Tenders  at  a  price  including  a  fraction  of  one  shilling  other  than  sixpence 
will  not  be  preferentially  accepted,  and  in  the  event  of  any  quantity  of 
'l  enders  beyond  the  amount  to  be  issued,  a  rafa  distribution  of  such 
Tenders  will  be  made. 

I’nyment  will  be  required  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Five  per  cent.,  either  by  a  cheque  on  a  London  Bank,  or  in  Bank  of 
England  Notes,  with  Tenaer  on  application  ;  ten  per  cent,  on  allotmen^ 
and  the  balance  on  or  before  the  20th  Blarch,  when  the  Debentures  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  in  exchange  for  tlie  Scrip  Certificates. 

If  no  allotment  be  made,  the  Five  Founds  per  cent,  payable  on  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  if  a  portion  only  of  the  amount  apphw 
f  or  be  allotted,  the  surplus  will  be  appropriated  towards  the  payment  of  the 
second  instalment.  , 

Copies  of  the  Ordinances  authorising  the  Loan,  together  \vith  printed 
information  respecting  the  financial  condition  of  the  Colony,  and  Forms  ot 
Tenders,  will  be  furnished  on  application  at  the  Offices  of  the  Crown  Agent! 
for  the  Colonies  to  those  desirous  of  tendering. 

PENROSE  G.  JULY'AN, )  Crown  Agents  for 
YV.  C.  SAUGEAUNT,  )'  the  Colonies. 
Oflices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 

Spring  Gardens,  London,  S.YV., 

23rd  February,  1874. 

FORM  OF  TENDER. 

Gentlcmen,-Be  good  enough  to  allot  to  me  Debentures  of  the  above 
Loan  to  the  extent  of  £  ,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same, 

or  any  le.ss  amount,  subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in  your  advertisement, 
dated  23rd  day  of  February,  1874.  , 

. enclose  herein  the  sum  of  £  ,  being  the  required 

deposit  of  Five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for. 

Name  in  full  . 

Address  . 

Date . 

The  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 

Spring-gardens.  Loudon,  S.W. 
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SPECIALLY  SECURED  BONDS. 

Issue  of  £480,000  Sterling  Western  Extension  Trust  Bonds  of  the 

ATLANTIC  AND  GREAT  WESTERN 

RAILROAD  COMPANY, 

WITH  GUARANTEE  OF  INTEREST  BY  THE 

ERIE  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

AND  FURTHER  SECURED  BY  DEPOSIT  OF  SHARES  OF  THE 

CLEVELAND,  COLUMBUS,  CINCINNATI,  AND  INDIANAPOLIS 
''  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 

In  the  names  of  the  undermentioned  Trustees : — 

Sir  JOHN  SWINBURNE,  Bart.,  Capheaton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  6  Cleveland-gardens, 
London  ;  H.  WOLLASTON  BLAKE,  E.sq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  8  Deyonshire*place,  London. 

Iq  Bonds  of  £100  each,  bearing  Seven  per  Cent.  Interest,  payable  in  Gold,  Half-yearly,  in  London,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
on  1st  May  and  1st  November  in  each  year.  Interest  accrues  from  1st  February  last,  the  first  Coupon  being  payable  1st  May  next. 

THE  BONDS  ABE  REDEEMABLE  AT  £100  STERLING  ON  Ist  FEBRUARY,  1904. 

PRICE  OF  ISSUE  £85  PER  £100  BOND. 

The  yield  to  Subscribers  on  the  Price  of  Subscription  is  over  8  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  iu  addition  to  £15  profit  per  Bond  on 

Redemption. 

Payable  as  follows : — £5  per  Bond  applied  for  payable  on  Application ;  £20  on  Allotment ;  £20  on  Ist  May,  1874  (less 

Coupon  due  this  day) ;  £20  on  Ist  J une,  1874  ;  ^£20  on  1st  July,  1874. 


The  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  Corapanj  has  authorised  the 
Usue  of  the  above-mentioned  Bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  applied 
in  acquiring  the  further  number  of  24,000 1  Shares  of  100  dols.  each  of  the 
CleTeland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis  Railway  Company, 
in  addition  to  those  provided  for  by  the  Western  Extension  Certificates, 
iasued  in  July,  1873. 

These  Bonds  are  entirely  of  an  exceptional  character,  being  specially 
secured  in  the  following  manner,  viz.,  by— 

1.  The  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  Company,  who  issue  the 
Bonds. 

2.  Tbe  Erie  Railway  Company,  who  absolutely  guarantee  the  Interest 
on  such  Bonds  during  the  entire  currency  of  the  same,  by  endorsement  on 
each  Bond. 

3.  The  Cleveland,  Columbus.  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis  Railroad 
Shares,  which  are  to  be  deposited  with  Trustees  as  a  guarautee  for  both 
Priacipal  and  Interest. 

Thus  forming  a  threefold  security  of  great  strength . 

Of  tbe  position  and  prospects  of  the  three  Lines,  information  has  been  so 
fully  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  Companies,  that  extended  details  are 
not  here  required. 

The  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  Company  by  its  control  of  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indiana^llH  Railroad,  will  com¬ 
mand  new  sources  of  traflic  and  connexion  with  the  chief  western 
cities  of  vast  importance  to  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  and  Erie 
Railway  systems. 

The  Erie  Railway  Company’s  'Oflicial  Report  shows,  after  payment  of 
interest  and  expenses,  that  there  remained  a  clear  net  income  for  the 


lere  remained  a  clear  net  income  for  the 


financial  year  ending  30tb  September,  1873.  equal  to  £387,665  sterling, 
available  for  distribution  as  Dividends  to  the  Shareholders,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  extracts  from  the  accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  year  1873  fur¬ 
nished  below;  and  a  still  larger  net  income  is  expected  for  the  year 
1874,  even  after  making  allowance  for  interest  on  any  Increased  Capital  tbe 
Company  may  issue. 

Tbe  guarantee  of  interest  on  the  Bonds  now  offered  for  subscription,  in  the 
improbable  event  of  its  being  required  to  be  acted  upon,  would  have  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  Erie  Company,  and  as  the  total  amount  of  interest  re¬ 
quired  on  these  Bonds  only  amounts  to  £33,600,  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
enormous  margin  of  security  exists  for  the  Subscribers  to  the  present 
issue. 

In  addition  to  the  guarantees  before  enumerated,  24,000  Shares  of 
^  dols.  each  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianopolis 
Railroad  Company  will  be  deposited  in  the  names  of  Trustees,  as  a  special 
swurlty  for  the  due  and  punctual  payment  of  the  Principal  and  Interest  of 
the  Bonds  now  for  subscription,  and  the  annual  income  from  these  Shares 
(irrespective  altogether  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Erie  |Railway  Company’s  guarantees),  will  be  available  to 
meet  the  Interest  payable  on  the  Bonds  now  for  subscription. 

The  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  in  operation  upwards  of  22  years,  and  has  always  earned  and 
paid  large  Dividends,  the  Line  being  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table  of  Dividends  ou  its  Shares  paid  during 
the  last  seven  years 

Year  1866— Cash  Dividends  paid  9  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 


T,  1872  '  „  .,7 

It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the  security  of  the  Bonds  now  for  sub- 
is  of  the  very  highest  character. 

♦R  ^  ^  vesting  in  the  Trustees  the  above-mentioned  Shares  of 

me  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  to  be 
^^slted  as  security  for  the  Bonds  now  to  be  issued,  a  Deed  of  Trust  has 
^n  prepared,  and  the  Shares  will  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England  in 
me  names  of  the  undermentioned  Trustees ; — 

Sir  John  Swinburne,  Bart.,  Capheaton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  j 

Balfonr,  K.C.B.,  M.l*.,  6  Cleveland -gardens,  London; 
whft  Blake,  Esq.,  M.  A,,  F.R.S.,  8  Devonshire  place,  London ; 

fA.  .u  *  the  Dividends  on  the  Shares,  and  apply  the  same  as  required 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  Bonds. 

^hich  accompanies  this  prospectus  it  will  be  seen  that  by 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis  Railroad, 
be  established  between  the  Great  Western  States 
Railway  via  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  three  great  undertakings. 

The  length  of  the  Lines  worked  by  the  several  companies  is  as  follows, 

Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad .  609  miles. 

Erie  Railway  .  1,032  „ 

Cleveland.  Columbus.  Cincinnati,  and  India¬ 
napolis  Railroad,  and  connexiens  .  1,139  „ 

Total  miles  .  2.780  .. 


•  Messrs  GRANT  BROTHERS  and  CO.  are  authorised  to  offer  for 
Public  Subscription  the  above-described  4/(00  Sterling  Bonds. 

The  Interest  on  the  Bonds  for  subscription  is  payable  in  Gold  in  London, 

I  at  the  offices  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  Compay,  by 
;  Coupons  attached.  Interest  accrues  on  the  Bonds  from  Ist  February  last, 

'  and  the  first  Coupons  for  interest  up  to  1st  May  next  (three  months)  will  be 
payable  on  Ist  May  next,  and  subsequently  half-yearly,  on  1st  November 
and  Ist  May  in  eacn  year. 

The  Atlantic  and  Great.Westem  Railroad  Company  reserves  the  right  of 
I  redeeming  the  Bonds  at  par  (£100  per  Bondi,  being  £15  bonus  on  tbe  price 
'  of  subscription,  at  any  time,  on  giving  six  months’  previous  notice  by 
!  public  advertisement. 

I  Allotments  will  be  preferentially  offered  to  holders  of  the  Securities  of  the 

I  Erie  and  Atlantic  ana  Great  Western  Companies. 

Subscribers  and  Allottees  will  have  the  option  of  paying  all  Instalments 
under  discount  at  tbe  rate  of  5  per  Cent,  per  Annum  on  Allotment.  The 
failure  duly  to  pay  any  Instalment  will  subject  all  previous  payments  to 
forfeiture  and  cancel  the  Allotment. 

Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  against  Allotment  Letters  and  tbe  Bankers’ 
Receipts,  and,  after  payment  of  the  final  Instalment,  will  be  exchanged  for 
Definitive  Bonds  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Where  no  Allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  without  deduc¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  case  the  Allotment  should  not  require  the  whole  deposit,  the 
surplus  will  be  applied  towards  the  amount  payable  on  Allotment. 

Applications  must  be  made  in  the  Form  herewith,  and  be  accompanied  by 
a  deposit  of  £5  per  Bond  applied  for,  and  must  be  forwarded  to  Messrs 
Grant  Brothers  and  Co.,  Bankers.  24  Lorn  bard -street,  E.C.,  Loudon. 

Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Banking-house  of  Messrs 
Grant  Brothers  and  Co.,  24  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  London,  and  of  all 
London  Stockbrokers. 

24  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  London,  26th  February,  1874. 

ERIE  RAILWAY. 

Statement  of  Revenue  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1873,  os  per 
statement  furnished  by  the  Company : — 

The  Gross  Earnings  of  tbe  year  ending  30th  September,  1873, 

were . £4,002,521 

Tbe  Working  Expenses  proper  of  the  year,  including 

repairs  and  renewals,  were  . £2,728,128 

The  exceptional  Expenditure  for  Rents  of  Leased 

Lines  and  Car  Companies,  &c .  380,340 

Interest  on  the  Bonded  Debt .  506,388 

-  3.614,856 

Leaving  a  surplus  Earnings  for  the  year  of  £387,665 

The  estimated  net  Revenue  for  the  year  1874,  after  making  provision  for 
the  Working  Expenses,  Rent  of  Leased  Lines,  &c.,  and  for  interest  on  on 
increase  of  tbe  Bonded  Debt,  is  £492,872. 

The  total  Interest  required  for  the  Bonds  now  offered  for  Subscription  is 
only  £33,600  per  Annum. 

The  LISTS  of  SUBSCRIPTION  wiU  be  OPENED 
on  FRIDAY,  the  27th  February  and  be  CLOSED  on  or 
before  WEDNESDAY,  the  4th  of  March*  at  Four  o’clock, 
for  London,  and  THURSDAY,  5th  March,  at  Twelve 
o’clock,  for  Country  Applications. 

SPECIALLY  SECURED  BONDS. 

ISSUE  OF  £480,000  STERLING  WESTERN  EXTENSION 
TRUST  BONDS  of  the 

ATLANTIC  AND  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

With  Guarantee  of  Interest  by  the  Erie  Railway  Company, 

And  further  Secured  by  Deposit  of  Shares  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Ciucinnati,  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

No . 

To  Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co.,  24  Lombard -street,  E.C.,  London. 

I  request  that  you  will  allot  to  me  Western  Extension  Trust 

Bonds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  Company,  on  which  I 
enclose  £  ,  being  the  required  deposit  of  £5  per  Bond,  and  I  anee 

to  accept  the  said  Bonds,  or  any  less  numl^r  you  may  allot  to  me,  and  to 
make  tbe  remaining  payments  thereon  in  accordance  with  the  Prospectus 
dated  26th  February,  1874. 

Name  (in  full) . . . 

Address  . 

Description  . . 

Date . . . . . . . 1874. 

Signature  . . . 


. . 1874. 
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DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGIJfAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advio  to  Ikvalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshings  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the 
weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media  sod 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  bo^,  you  will  provide  yourself  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member 
of  the  College  of  I’hysiclans,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  8TKA3I  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

.MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Monday,  Feb.  23, 
and  March  9, 

2  p.m.,  'and-|  March  6'  and*{  at  ft  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate  j  everv  alternate  1  every  alternate 

Thursday.  V  Friday.  \  Monday. 

Thursday,  Feb.  ( Friday  morning,  ( Monday,  Mar.  9, 
12,  at  2  p.m.,j  Feb.  20,  and!  at  5  a.m.,  and 
A  every  fourth  |  every  fourth  j  every  fourth 

Thursday.  \  Friday.  \  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastwanl  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
ai^viU. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vift  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Biliiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  3foney  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’a  Offices.  122  Leadenball-street,  E.C. ;  aud  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-sireet,  S.  W. 


Thursda' 


CHLORODYNE 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms.  ’ 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  ouly  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Goat, 
Cancer,  Toothache,  &c. 

•**  Earl  Russell  communicated'totthe  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had 
received  a  despatch  from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that 
Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  was  CHLORODYNE.— See  Lancet,  Dec.  31, 1864. 

* 

CAUTION. — BEWARE  OP  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Pagb  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Couis 
Browns  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE ;  that  the  story 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 
say  had  been  sworn  to. — See  Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  IM.,  2s.  9d.,  48.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
words,  “  DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ’’  on  the  Govern, 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury,  London. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
'ectlypnre,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIKLD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Macufactnrers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
limtation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street,  Cavendish -square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Bead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  {post  free), 

MARCH  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Uepom, 
Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railwavt, 
Debentures,  Banka,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocif, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares.  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  PODLTBT,  LONDON.  ESTABLISHBD  1863. 

Bankers  :  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— T 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested 
e, prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  th< 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOBCESTEBSHIEE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetlt«»and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  fiavour. 

Ask  for  LKA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  ah  bottles  and  labels. 
Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


TO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  fint 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  liritiih 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumerstioo 
of  safe  Investments  payintr  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
68.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange -buildiBgi, 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using 
THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4tl.  and  6d.  each. 

Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED  1735 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

3Ioderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

T.ONDON — Show  Rooms,  4ft  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  &C.  &c. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITYof  the  STOMACH, 
HKAKTBUR.N,  H  KADACll  K.  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  (or  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  foi 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  aud  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


ESTIMATES  BT  POST,  OR  ON  APPUCATION  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  »  CHRIST  LI 

the  PRiETORIU3I,”  with  “Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” 
Martyrs,”  “  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  “  Neophyte,”  “  Andromeda,' 
DORE  GALLERY,  3ft  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admit 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT. 

for  sufferers  who  permit  inflamm 
their  course,  in  the  vain  hope  of  their  a 
certainly  lead  to  d  isappointmenr,  if  it  fail 
attacks  the  human  oody.  it  should  be 
remedial  measures,  of  which  for  external  ailments  this  Ointment  stands 
supreme.  Bad  legs,  ulcerations,  piles,  and  fistula  can  be  conveniently 
treated  and  rMically  removed  by  this  unguent  applied  as  directed  in  its 
accorapsnylng  directions.  Every  mother,  nurse,  or  Eck-visitor,  by  the 
•ttentlve  study  of  Holloway’s  “  instruotious  ”  cau  freouentlv 


This  day,  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  28.,  post  free  for  28  stamps, 

Albert  LUNEL.  a  Novel.  By  the  late  IX)R® 

BROUGHAM. 

“  The  machinery  by  which  the  story  is  worked  out  is  as  eccentric  ss  tbc 
aim  of  the  work  is  vast  and  ambitioiia”— Advertiser.  « 

“‘Albert  Lunel.’— This  novel  bears  the  hononred  name  of  Lor 
Brougham.  It  is  replete  with  wisdom,  observation,  and  humour  oi 
refined  and  comely  kind  that  is  rare  in  these  days,  when  wit  has  degencrsiw* 
Into  burlesque.”— Ztoyd's  Weekly  Ketespaper. 

London:  C.  H.  CLARKE,  13  Paternoster-row.  Sold  by  all  Bookseller*’ 
and  at  all  Railway  Bookstalls. 


There  can  be  little  safety 
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jagt  published,  12mo,  5s.,  with  Tortrait  from  Medallion  bj  Wedgwood. 

memoir  of  MRS  BARBAULD. 

l5CLtIDI5(J  LETTHRS  AND  NOHCES  OF  HER  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS, 
By  her  great  Niece, 

ANNA  LETITIA  LE  BRETON. 


13  Great  Marlborough- street 


VOLS.  III.  AND  IV.  OF  THE 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 
DemySro,  308.,  CO.MPLETING  THE  WORK. 

**  Mr  Dixon  has  completed  in  these  volumes  the  two  stories  which  he  has 
narrated  with  so  much  grace  and  vigour.  Better  still,  he  has  cast  the  light 
of  truth  upon  incidents  that  have  not  been  seen  under  that  liglit  before. 
Full  of  romantic  sentiment  as  the  story  of  Catharine  is,  we  think  that  the 
more  absorbing  interest  is  concentrated  in  the  story  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Never 
has  it  been  told  so  fully,  so  fairly,  or  so  attractively.'’ — .Xoies  and  Queries. 

LIFE  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER 

PERCEVAl.;  Including  his  Correspondence.  By  his  Grandson, 
SPENCER  WALPOLE.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  308. 

“  A  very  useful,  a  very  honest,  and  a  very  interesting  political  biography.” 
— Mall  Gazette. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1874,  UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OP  HER 
MAJESTY.  CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CON¬ 
TAINING  ALL  THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  1  vol.,  with  the  Arms 
beautifully  engraved,  gilt  edges.  Sis.  6d.  bound. 

SPAIN  and  the  SPANIARDS.  By  Azamat- 

BATUK.  2  vols.,  218.  [Just  ready. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

NATHANIEL  VAUGHAN:  PRIEST  and 

MAX.  By  FEEDEKIEA  MACDONALD.  3voIa. 

OUT  of  COURT.  By  Mrs  Cashel  Hoey, 

Author  of  ‘  A  GOLDEN  SOKBOW,’  *c.  3  TOU. 

BROKEN  BONDS.  By  Hawley  Smart, 

Author  of  *  Breezie  Langton,’  *  False  Cards,’  &c. 

“Few  novels  are  brighter,  cleverer,  or  more  interesting  than  Captai 
Hawley  Smart’s  ‘  Broken  Bonds.’  The  story  is  fresh  and  poworfiil,  an 
thoroughly  ingenious  in  idea  and  artistic  in  execution.”— Times, 

VICTOR  and  VANQUISHED.  By  Mary 

CECIL  HAY.  3  vols. 

“  A  pretty  story.  The  interest  is  well  sustained.”— ^[peefaf or. 

COLONEL  DACRE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Caste.’ 

‘‘There  is  much  that  is  attractive  in  Colonel  'Dsjcie.*'—Athenawn. 

The  BLUE  RIBBON.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  ST  OL AVE’S,’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  An  admirable  story.  The  interest  never  flags.” — Post, 

TRANSMIGRATION.  By  Mortimer  Collins. 

“A  fascinating  romance.”— JoAn  BuU. 


Dedicated  by  Permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  lOs.  6d.,  Fifth  Thousand. 

uTHE  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  THE 
.  LATE  MR  BRASSEY.” 

BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. 


New  Edition  for  distribution,  fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6<L 


BY  THOMAS  BRASSEY,  M.P. 

***  Copies  of  the  Third  Edition,  in  8vo,  may  still  be  had,  price  78.  6d. 

“Mr  Brassey’s  admirable  book  on  Work  and  Wages  will  furnish  us  with 
excellent  instructions  as  to  the  way  in  which  commercial  crises  are  gene¬ 
rated.  and  the  rate  of  discount  mounts  up  to  the  skies.”— B^oclrteood’s 
Magceine. 

London:  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS.  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


Post  8vo,  cloth,  58., 

FIRE  PREVENTION  &  FIRE  EXTINCTION. 

By  JAMES  BRAIDWOOD, 

Fint  Superintendent  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  and  Associate  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Inclnding  Fire-proof  structures,  safes,  private  means  of  suppressing  flres, 
engines,  annihilators,  portable  fire-escapes,  water  supply. 

With  Illustrations,  Memoir,  and  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

London:  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


Just  published,  8vo,  price  78.  6d., 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN  RUSSIA 

By  GEORGE  CARRINGTON,  B.A., 

St  Alban’s  Hall,  Oxon., 

Author  of  ‘  Colonial  Adventures,’  ‘  Gregory  Hawkshaw,’  &c.  &c. 


GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


T^LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH,  1874 

No.  DCCI.  Price  28.  6d. 


CONTENTS : 

ALICE  LORRAINE:  A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS.-Part  I. 
THE  TWO  SPERANSKY.-Pabt  II.,  Euzabbth. 

HOBATIAN  LYRICS. 

LORD  STANHOPE  AND  THE  HISTORIANS  OF  QUEEN  ANNE’S 
REIGN. 

THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND  HIS  BROTHER.— Part  III. 
DISORDER  IN  DREAMLAND.— Part  II. 
the  elections  OF  1868  AND  1874. 

MR  GLADSTONE’S  NIGHT  ATTACK  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Notice.— New  Work  by  Elizabeth  Cooper. 

The  life  of  thomas  wentworth,  earl  of 

STRAFFORD,  and  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  By  ELIZABETH 
COOPER,  Author  of  ‘The  Life  of  Arabella  Stuart,’  ‘Popular  History  of 
America,’  &c.  In  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Notice. — Spirit  Faces,  Mediums,  At  a  Dark  Circle,  the  Walworth 
Jumpers,  &c. 

UNORTHODOX  LONDON  ;  or,  Phases  of  Religious  Life  in  the 

MetropoUs.  By  the  Rev.  C.  MAURICE  DAVIES,  D.D.  InlvoI.,8vo. 

Notice. — A  Midnight  Mass,  a  Silent  Service,  Watch  Night,  Orthodox 
Spirit  Seance,  Ac. 

ORTHODOX  LONDON ;  or,  Phases  of  Religious  Life  in  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Unorthodox  I.ondon,’  Ac. 
1  vol.,  8vo. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS.  8  Catherine-street.  Strand. 


TTACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  173.  For 

MARCH.  Price  Is. 

CONTENTS  OF  TUB  NUMBER: 

1. -“  ENDOWED  COMPETITIONS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES,  AND 

^  ^  THEIR  RESULTS.  By  Sedley  Taylor,  M.A. 

2. -“  CASTLE  DALY:  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY 

YEARS  AGO.”  Chapters  IV.— V. 

3. -“  ON  COAL  AND  COAL  PLANTS.”  By  W.  C.  Williamson,  F.R.S., 

Prof,  Nat.  Hist,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
after  HEINE”  and  ‘‘TO  AMELIA.” 

5.-“ MENDELSSOHN.”  By  Dr  Ferdinand  Hiller.  Translated  by  M.  E. 

-  ^  ▼OQ  Glehn.  Chapter  V. 

•-‘  AN  ECONOMIC  E^XPKRIMENT  IN  GHENT.”  ByJ.G.  Fitch. 
I— ‘‘MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  I’VE  DONE  WITH  IT.”  By  F.  C. 

,  „  Bnrnand.  Chapters  XXXVI.,  XXXVII. 

»-‘*THE  PRINCE-PRINTERS  OF  ITALY.”  By  Catherine  Mary 
»  Part  II. 

AN  ELEPHANT  KRAAL.” 


Now  ready,  price  la, 

NTI-SILLYASS ;  or,  the  Modern  Odyssey.  By  Maurice 
.  DAVIES,  Author  of  ‘  Orthodox,’  ‘  Unorthodox  and  Heterodox 
don.’ 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine-street,  Strand. 


FOUR  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS. 

ONCE  and  FOR  EVER  By  the  Author  of  ‘  No  Appeal,’ 

Ac.  3  vols. 

A  FRIEND  at  COURT.  By  Alexander  Charles  Ewald, 
F.S.A.  3  vols. 

GRANTLEY  GRANGE.  By  SiiELaLEY  Beauchamp.  3  vols. 
A  LIFE’S  REWARD.  By  H.  M.  Lysons.  2  vols. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine-street,  Strand. 


This  day  (One  Shilling),  No.  171, 

the  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH.  With 

j^^gJJlujtmions  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  and  HELEN 

CONTENTS : 

PAR  FROM  tHE  ilADDING  CROWD.  (With  an  Illustration.)  IX.— 
A  Visitor:  Half-CJonfidencca  X.— Mistress  and 
Snow:  A  Meeting.  XIL— Farmers; 
viVV — • -*“  XIII.— Sortes  Sanctorum :  The  Valentine. 

Aiv.-— Effect  of  the  Letter:  Sunrise. 

f  A  LIBRARY.  No  VIII.  Dr  Johnson’s  Writings. 

"  OF  THE  MAIDS. 

i-SHUI  - - a  Bonapartist  Story. 

,%'PLEASANT  PAST. 

>i^^POSED  ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS. 
oL  IN  JUNE.  Chapters  I.  to  III.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

London;  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


The  Homestead 

Melchester  Moor 

MISFORTUNE 


THREE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS. 

Frank  Sinclair’s  wife.  By  Mrs  J.  H.  Riddell. 

3  vols. 

A  YOUNG  MAN’S  LOVE.  By  Mrs  George  Hooper.  3  vols. 
THAT  LITTLE  FRENCHMAN.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Ship 
Ahoy.’  3  voia 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine-ftrett,  Strand. 
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f  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

^  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

by  appointment  to  h.r.h.  the  prince  of  wales, 


SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  Lis  unrivalled  Stocki 
LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS, 
At  39  Oxford  Street ;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry's  Place ;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W. 

rpHE  PERFEtrr  SUBSTITUTE  for'  T^EDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  /CUTLERY 

i  SILVER —The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
introduced  more  than  30  yearaago  by  WILLI  AM 
S.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  procesB  of 
Messrs  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  ean  be  used 
as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no 
possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality 
for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows : 


Bedding  manufactured  ou 

the  premises,  and  guaranteed  by  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON. 

Widili:]  3  ft.  lift.ein.l  6  ft. 


assort- 


The  Blades  are  all  of 
the  finest  Steel. 


CtrvCTi 

per  Pair. 


For  Bedsteads. 


Per  dozen.  |  s.  d.  '  s.  d.  !  id. 

Scinch  ivory  handies...  19  .  j  1.)  .  7 

3}  do.  balanced  do . ,  20  .  16  .  7  * 

4  do.  do . I  .32  .  I  23  .  g  * 

3f  fine  ivory  do .  36  .  27  .  lo  i 

4  do.  extra  large  do. ...'  40  .  '  30  .  10  g 

4  do.  finest  African  ivory  4.5  .  36  .  15  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  46  .  38  .  ig 

Do.,  silvered  blades  ...I  55  .  42  .  20  ! 

Nickel  electro  silvered  ; 

bandies . I  23  .  j  19  .  I  7  j 

Kitchen  requisites,  arranged 

in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself. 


Be»t  Btrnw  Paillasses . 

Best  French  aira  mattrsses 

Best  cotton  flock  ditto . 

Coloured  wool  ditto . 

Best  brown  wool  ditto . 

Good  white  wool  ditto . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ... 
Superior  horsehair  ditto... 

Extra  super  ditto . 

German  spring  hair  stnf* 

fing . 

Extra  super  ditto . 

French  mattress  for  use 

over  spring . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ... 
Beds,  poultry,  at  Is.  per  lb. 
Best  grey  goose,  at  2s.  6d. 
per  lb‘ . 


Patterns. 


12  Table  forks  . 

12  Table  spoons  . 

12  Dessert  forks  . 

12  Dessert  spoons  . 

12  Tea  Spoons . 

A  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bis. 
2  Sauce  ladles . 

1  Gravy  spoon . 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bis, 
1  Mustard  Spooiv.gt.bl 
1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs 
1  Pair  of  fish  carvers... 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

1  Soup  indie . 

1  Sugar  sifter . 


Kitchen  Uten-  I  I 

Bils  .  75  11  2,27  11  6  11  14  4  4  12  6 

Brushes  and  | 

Turnery . |25  0  1117  16  10  8  19  11  3  19  9 

Total  per  set  100 1 1  J45  8  320  14  3  8  12  2 

Dish-covers  and  hot-water 

DISHES,  in  every'  variety,  and  of  the 
newest  Patterns.  Block  Tin  Disii  Covers,  Ids  9<1 
the  set  of  six ;  elegant  modem  Patterns,  478  0d  to 
82s  the  set ;  Britannia  Metal,  with  Silver-plated 
Handies,  £3  158  6d  to  £6  Ids  the  set  of  five ;  electro¬ 
plated,  £9  to  £26  the  set  of  four;  Block-tin  Hot- 
Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  178to30i; 
Britannia  metal,  2.58  to  SOs;  electro-plated  on 
Britannia  metal,  full  size,  £5  Os ;  ditto  on  Silver 
nickel,  full  size,  £10. 

ASELIERS  in  GLASS  or  METAL 

H  — All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Broi'kets, 
Pendants,  and  Chandeliers,  ad^mted  to  Uffioen, 
Passages,  and  Dwelling-rooms.  From  I2s.  to  iXi 
Brackets  fVom  Is.  9d. 

SCOOPS.— Plain  black 


Best  white  do.,  at  3s.  6d. 

per  lb . I  4  6  .17  6  .18  2  . 

Feather  Pillows,  38.  6d.  to  14s. ;  Bolsters,  from 
68.  to  298.  6d.;  Down  Pillows,  from  lls.  6d.  to 
18s.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  Sheets  in 
every  variety. 


Total 


13  0  6 

Any  Article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knives.  Ac.,  £2  15b. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks...£l  3b  per  dozen. 
Dessert  „  „  ...  17s  „ 

Tea  „  .  128  „ 

Tea  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

Silver,  in  great  variety,  from  £3  1.5s.  to  £25. 
Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver,  from  £10  the  Set  of 
Four  to  £24.  Corner  Dishes,  Electro  Silver,  from 
from  437  10s  to  £18 18slhe  Set  of  Four ;  Warmeri, 
£7  2s.  6d.  to  £15  15s.  Biscuit  Boxes,  from  148. 
to  £5  lOs.  Cruet  and  Liquor  Frames,  Electro 
Silver,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  The  largest 
Stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert  Knives  and 
Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and  Forks  and 
Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

Baths  and  toilet  ware.— The 

stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  Public. 

Gas  F'uriiace  Baths,  from  £6  ISs.  t*  £22  10s. 
Portable  Sliowers.Ss.Od.  I  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOs. 
Nursery,  238.  to  408.  1  to  £6  8s. 

Hip,  158.  to  388.  I  Singing,  7s.  .3d.  to  388. 

A  large  assortment  of  Hot  and  Cold  Plunge, 
V^our  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  138.  to 
48s.  the  Set  of  Three. 

T  AMPS  of  ALL  SORTS  and 

PATTERNS.— The 


ED-ROOM  furniture. 


WASHSTANDS....wide  3ft  3ft  Bin  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  158  6d  20s  ikl  248  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  28s  6d  32s  Od  368  Od 

Mahogany,  Circular 

Marble-tops .  26s  Od  358  Od  — 

Best  do.Square,  Marble- 

tops . .  6-38  Od  708  Od  878  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  .3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  28s  Od  378  Od  55s  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  678  Od  72s  6d  958  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  73s  6d  95e  Od  1308  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  ITs  Od  2l8  Od  25s  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  258  6d  298  Od  338  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  458  Od  47s  6d  55b  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 

Drawers,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space  ...wide  3ft  4ft  6in  5ft 

Good  Flaple  or  Oak .  1058  Od  115s  Od  1278  6d 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  1758  Od  lOOs  Od  200s  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  230s  Od  2558  Od  290s  Od 

American  Ash.  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  &e.,  in 
proportion. 

TwINING-ROOM  furniture. 


open 

VJ  Scoops,  from  2s.  4d. ;  do.  do  ,  zinc  lined, 
from  58.  3a. :  Covered  Box  Scoops,  from  Os. ;  do., 
with  Hand  Scoop,  from  Ss.  60. ;  do.  do.,  with 
fancy  ornamentation,  fVom  148. ;  highly  iiniihed 
and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with  imitation  ivory 
handles,  from  22s.  to  150s. 

There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Cosl 
Boxe.«,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings,  from  43i. 
to  1308. 

TTiENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

J-^  RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY 
I’lECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested 
before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW¬ 
ROOMS.  Black  Register  Stoves,  from  9t.  to 
£15  18s.;  Bright  ditto,  ormolu  ornaments,  from 
£.3  128.  to  £-36;  Bronzed  Fenders,  from  38.  9d.  to 
£10  28. ;  Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders,  from  £2  lOi. 
to  £20  1  58. ;  Fire-lrous  (Set  of  three),  from  4s.  6d. 
to  ids. ;  Chimney  Pieces,  from  £1  10s.  to  £56. 

pOAL  ECONOMISER.— This  Grate, 

in  its  construction,  is  the  reverse  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Register  Stove  :  all  the  heating  surface 
stands  out  prominently  in  the  room.  The  canopy 
forms  a  hot-air  chamber ;  the  cold  air,  introdniM 
at  tlie  plinths,  passes  up  the  sides  and  back  throogh 
a  series  of  gills,  and,  having  become  heated,  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  a  pt'rforatiun  at  the  top  or  the 
canopy.  F'aeility  is  afibrded  for  the  access  or 
external  air  when  desired.  1  he  back  of  the  Grate 
is  so  constructed  os  to  consume  the  smoke  arising 
from  tile  fire,  and  the  body  is  arranged  to  admit 
of  slow  and  yet  perfect  combustion.  For  the 
smoke  that  is  made  an  outlet  is  provided  at  a 
nozzle,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  Grate  that 
requires  to  be  fixed. 

The  advantages  of  this  invention  maybe  briefly 
summarised: — 

1.  Extreme  simplicity,  there  being  no  valve  or 

movements  of  any  kiud.  , 

2.  Tliere  is  literally  no  expense  or  trouble  in 
fixing ;  the  Grate  being  complete  in  itself,  eren 
tlie  cTiininey  breast  can  be  dispensed  with  . 

3.  Thorough  ventilation,  obtained  by  the  mlim*' 

sion  from  without  of  pure  cold  air,  passed  througa 
the  hot-air  chamber.  .  , 

4.  A  maximum  of  heat  from  a  minimum  of  tuei. 

5.  A  room  of  ordinary  size,  say  24ft.  by  lo**-* 
can  be  ettieiently  warmed  by  the  consumption  01 
so  small  a  ouantitv  na  nnp  nmind  of  COSl  per  DOUTi 


_  irlees  (complete  with 

Chimney  and  Globe)  vary  from  88.  to  £9.  F]ach 
Lamp  is  guaranteed  perfect,  but  to  ensure  their 
proper  action  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  supplies 
run;  Colza  Oil  at  the  Wholesale  Price,  38.  6d. 
per  gallon.  Moderateur  Globes,  full  size,  38.  each ; 
Chimneys,  6d  each ;  Cotton  Wicks,  4d.  per  dozen. 
Lamps  of  all  other  descriptions  are  ou  Show  in 
great  variety. 

Clocks,  candelabra, 

BltONZFIS. — Each  article  is  of  guaranteed 
quality.  Clocks,  from  78.  fid.  to  £45.  Candelabra, 
per  pair,  ftom  13s.  6d.  to  £16  lOs. 

T>EDSTEADS.— The  best  Show  of 

I)  IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  in  the 
Kingdom.  Upwards  of  150  different  Patterns 
always  fixed  for  inspection. 

Strong  Portable  Voiding  Bedsteads,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  6  in  wide,  148  each. 

Best  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints, 
patent  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  &e.,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  6  in  wide.  15s  fid  each. 

Children's  Cots,  from  188  fid  to  £15  1.5s. 
Ornamented  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  from 
25s  to  £3.5.  Patent  Rheiocline  Couches,  Military 
Bedsteads,  Ac. 

Patent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
best  Hair  Mattress,  75s  complete. 

Patent  F^longating  Cots  to  form  Couch  or  Bed¬ 
stead.  Can  be  used  by  Cliild,  Youth,  or  Adult. 
F^ull  extended  size,  6  ft  long,  2  ft  0  in  wide,  price 
67s  fid ;  with  set  of  good  Wool  Mattresses,  espe- 
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